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‘WOMAN'S WORK TO WIN THE WAR’ —paAINTED BY ANDREW LOOMIS 





When it comes to protection, you want the best. In war, 
steel supplies it. Steel will also give it to you when peace 
comes. Steels that are stronger, tougher, better. Steels 
developed to meet war needs. You’ll meet these steels in 
products of all kinds... from containers to cooking utensils. 
They’ll be backed by 174 laboratories of United States Steel. 
The U-S-S Label is your guide to quality steels. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


CARNEGIE- 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVI- 
SION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 


COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 











SPEAKING OF TRACTION — 


By Fontaine Fox 
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Things te look for 
when you buy tractor tires 


H™: a way to be sure you are getting 
the kind of traction you want when 
you buy tractor tires. Take a look at 
different makes of tires in operation. 
Compare the action of the tires in the soil 
carefully. 


Note particularly the following points 
and see if you don’t agree that B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertowns give you the traction 
you need for every type of farming 
Operation. 


Watch the Bite: the extra-high cleats 
and the open-center design of the Silver- 
town give a deeper bite. You get good 
traction in mud or clay—even on cover 
crops. 

Watch the Grip: paired cleats of the 
Silvertown give double grip. Extra-heavy 
shoulders provide maximum pull. Tire 
clings to hillsides. 

Watch for Self-Cleaning: the tread 
design is open—no mud-catching pockets. 


And because it’s open, it’s flexible — the 
cleats spring the dirt free with a slingshot 
action. 


_ This simple comparison test will help. 
you make up your mind as to which tires 


will do the best job on your farm. If you 
like, the local B. F. Goodrich dealer will 
be glad to arrange this test for you. 


Today synthetic rubber is used in vary- 
ing quantities in making all tractor tires. 
B. F. Goodrich first made tractor tires of 
synthetic rubber more than two years ago 
— made and sold passenger car tires con- 
taining more than 50% synthetic rubber 
almost four years ago, the first containing 
any synthetic rubber ever sold to American 
car owners. This head start has given B. F. 
Goodrich a big advantage in building 
quality products of synthetic rubber. 


For tires for your tractor or implements, 
car or truck, see the B. F. Goodrich dealer 
or Silvertown Store. 
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"Swifter than a race horse it flew over the icy streets!” 


ANY a mustache cup was put down 
with a clatter. Many a housewife on 
this wintry Sunday morning in 1900 began 


to dream and talk of a new family carriage— ° 


without a horse! 

There on the front page of the newspaper 
was the thrilling story. Henry Ford had 
given a reporter a ride in the first Detroit- 
built automobile — an experimental model. 
It had been an inspiring experience. 

A speed of 25 miles an hour had been 
attained. The reporter nearly leapt over- 
board in fright, but had kept his perch over 
the 3-gallon gas tank. 

He was now able to record ecstatically 
that the “big machine rode with dreamlike 
smoothness” despite the ruts... that it 


“stopped within six feet’”’ and was off again 
‘ike a frightened ghost’’. 

Mr. Ford had proved himself ‘“‘an expert 
in cutting circles and other fancy figures’. 
He turned sharp curves “‘with the grace and 
ease of a wild bird’. Even a milk wagon 
and a loaded dray had been encountered 
without mishap! 

From these early days, the name Ford has 
never ceased to be news. 

The reason lies in the basic Ford prin- 
ciple: build a sturdy, simple car priced within 
the reach of the greatest number. 

When production was stopped on the 1942 
models, more than 30,000,000 Ford-built cars 
and trucks had taken to the road. And millions 
of them, the country over, are still serving 


FORD MOTOR 


America’s vital transportation needs. Much 
of the present news of Ford is of course 
“restricted’’, for it has to do with the mass 
production of giant aircraft and many other 
tools of victory. 

But there will come a day when Ford 
news will again feature civilian models. You 
may be sure they will reflect all the inge- 
nuity and precision engineering which are 
traditional with Ford. They will benefit, 
too, by the newer knowledge of materials 
and fabrication methods. 

Yes, the Ford cars of the future may even 
challenge the descriptive powers of that 
forgotten reporter who, at the turn of the 
century, rolled along the streets of Detroit 
“swifter than a race horse”’, 
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Twelve May-June Reminders 


@ “T have never seen farmers work so hard and 
catch up so fast”—this was the general Caro- 
linas-Virginia comment in May. And with 
staple crops off to a good start soil-improving 
farmers turned to crotalaria and other legumes 
and will have some land-enriching crop on 
every possible acre of 1944 grain stubble. 


Sulphur To control leafspot of peanuts let’s give 
; three to four dustings with sulphur at 
intervals of about two weeks. Give first dusting 
when the spots first appear on the basal leaves. 
This treatment often adds several hundred pounds 
peanuts per acre. 


To supplement pastures, why not. fix 
up a piece of rich ground and plant 40 
pounds Sudan grass seed per acre? If sowed in 
May or June, some good grazing may be had from 
45 days thereafter until frost. Cattail or Pearl 
millet will do the same. ‘ 


Grazing 


As a general rule the best time to cut 
legumes or grasses for hay or silage 
is when in bloom or just before. At this stage of 
growth they are more palatable and digestible, coh- 
tain less fiber, and are highest in protein. See Dr. 
Tom Hutcheson’s rules on page 12. 


Mowing 


During hot weather, horses and mules 
need water more often than in the 
morning, noon, and night. Do not allow them to 
become so thirsty that they will drink too much 
cold water when they are quite hot. Water once in 
midmorning, once in midafternoon. It is also 
especially important that salt and mineral mixtures 
now be kept before all horses and mules because 
they sweat out much salt and other minerals. 
Stubble Let’s plant every acre of small grain 

stubble to cowpeas if some other crop 
has not been planned. For a heavy hay yield try 
a mixture of cowpeas and Sudan grass or sorghum. 
The mixture makes a better hay than the grass or 
sorghum alone. 


Water 


Cultivate Shallow Dr. Shaw (page 10) is right. 
Corn and cotton feeder- 
roots are near the top of the ground, so when the 





cultivator goes deep, enough roots are broken off 
to seriously interfere with the proper feeding of 
the plants. Let’s cultivate shallow. 


Lespedeza Lespedeza in small grain stubble 

should be run over with the mowing 
machine a few days after the grain is cut. This 
will help destroy weeds and give the lespedeza a bet- 
ter chance. Set the cutter-bar high enough to miss 
the lespedeza tops as much as possible but low 
enough to get the tops of the weeds. The same plan 
will pay on the regular lespedeza fields. 


The time for grazing soybeans may 
be prolonged if cattle or hogs are 
taken off the soybeans when only the top leaves 
and stems have been eaten. The plants will snap 
right back and soon be as good grazing as ever. 


Soybeans 


If cockerels are to be caponized for 
the market (and it will most likely 
pay), this month and next is the proper time to do 
the job. This will put them in shape for next Jan- 
uary and February when they usually sell best. 


Caponize 


If either newly made or old pastures 
are not producing enough growth, let’s 
give an application of 100 to 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda (or its equivalent) per acre. 


Pasture 


No harm will be done by turning sweet 
potato vines from middle to middle as 
long as they haven’t taken root. After they take 
root leave them alone. 


Vines 


Eggs Wonder if anybody needs to be reminded 

of this — that eggs begin to worsen at 
temperatures of 68 degrees and from then on, the 
hotter the weather the faster eggs spoil. For this 
reason let’s not fail to gather all eggs as soon as 
possible after they are laid and store in a cool place. 


Shade __ If your cows, calves and work stock could 
talk here’s one thing they’d say every 
June: “If there are not plenty of trees in your pas- 


ture, please make some shade for us. A board shel- 
ter or brush arbor will do. For each cow and calf 
20 square feet of such shelter is needed.” Let’s 
not forget the Biblical reminder: “‘A righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast.” 
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BESTWALL is made 


Fire ravages three U. S. farms 
every hour! But Bestwall gives you 
time to save valuable herds. A 
Bestwall ceiling in milking barns 
puts a fire-resistant layer between 
cowand mow—wherethere’s con- 
stant danger of spontaneous com- 
bustion, 


Bestwall gives you an extra 
margin of safety at small cost... 
and you can put it up with only 
one helper. What's more, when 
you cover the ceiling in your milking barn with smooth, clean Bestwall 
panels, you can grade up your milk classification. 


FREE! HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS 
Dept. P-2, Certain-teed Products Corp. ae, 
120 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Send me your 20-page Farmer’s Wartime Handbook of 
Building Materials & Ideas, including full information on 
Bestwall Gypsum Wallboard. 
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@® Editor Butler is trying a new 
plan this time. Instead of longer 
discussions of a few major issues, 
he gives us shart, snappy conden- 
sations on 17 different subjects. 
Tell us which plan you like best. 


HEN selective service in- 

creased the units of farm work 
required for exemption from 8 to 16, 
farm leaders kicked so hard that the 
unit rule was abandoned, and the 
say-so on the deferment of farm 
workers was left -entirely in the 
hands of local boards. The result has 
been that practically no exemptions 
are now allowed farm workers in the 
18-26-year-old class regardless of 
their units of work. 


SUBSIDIES—Farm organizations seem to 
have lost the fight against consumer subsidies. 
They had hoped to write into the new bill ex- 
tending OPA operations beyond July 1 a strict 
limitation on the use of such subsidies. Now 
they are admitting defeat, and the reason 
seems to be’that they can’t agree among them- 
selves as to just how far they should go with a 
subsidy ban.” The Grange and the National 
Co-op Council would set a top limit to the 
amount expended on subsidies, and would also 
provide for a gradual reduction of them. They 
believe that to abolish subsidies in one fell 
swoop would be disastrous. On the other 
hand, the Farm Bureau insists that they be 
done away with immediately. 


MACHINERY—Farm machinery produc- 
tion, which for a time was lagging, has been 
speeded up. It is hoped that within a few 
months, lost ground in production of many of 
the most important items will be recovered. 
Tractor production has been well maintained 
and is only four. per cent behind schedule. 


POULTRY—Baby chicks and started chicks 
bought by farmers from commercial hatcher- 
ies in 1943 made up nearly four-fifths of all 
chicks raised as compared with slightly over 
one-third ten years ago. The Leghorn was 
the predominant breed raised in the United 
States and also in Texas but in the South as a 
whole heavy breeds were more popular than 
light ones. 


COTTON SEED—A minimum cotton 
seed price for the grower rather than .he 
ginner is being discussed for the 1944 season. 
In an effort to increase plantings, soybean 
growers have been given a priority on meal 
for their minimum feed requirements. 
There is talk that other producers of oil crops 
may be given a similar priority on .neal proc- 
essed from their seed. 


HOGS—The emergency price support pro- 
gram for hogs weighing 270 to 300 pounds 
has been terminated. Support prices now ap- 
ply to hogs weighing from 200 to 270 pounds. 
Hog prices, which a few weeks ago were near 
ceilings, are now approaching support price 
levels. 


NITROGEN—A farmer may now apply 
as much straight_chemical nitrogen material 
per acre as the state experiment station rec- 
ommends for the crop in his area. Former- 
ly, with B. crops, he was limited to the cus- 
tomary application for his own farm or area. 


FEED—According to CCC Chief Jack 
(1. B.) Hutson, Southern farmers in feed 
deficiency areas had better reach by the end 
of 1944 a better adjustment between livestock 
and feed than has existed during the last two 
or three years. “We can see you through this 
year on wheat but for 1945 you had better 
find a supply of feed near you, either grow- 
ing it yourself or getting it from a neighbor 
or some other local source.” He predicted 
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a tighter squeeze in carbohydrate feeds and a 
much -better situation relatively in protein 
meals a year from now. 


THE TICK ERADICATION campaign 
is about over. Since the U. S. approaches prac- 
tical freedom from this once costly -pest, let’s 
strike a balance as to profit or loss. The aggre- 
gate cost was about $50,000,000. This amount, 
expended over almost a half century, is about 
the same as the loss caused by the pest every 
year before the campaign began. 


SELLING—Farm Security is liquidating 
the more than 9,000 farms inzits 152 home- 
stead projects, having already sold 5,600 of 
them. About 90 per cent have been pur- 
chased by resident families operating them 
on a rental basis, The sale price is based on 
the farmer’s long-time earning capacity, and 
as such FSA expects to sustain some loss. 


COMING JOBS—To indicate the size of 
the national conservation job and how the 
government could help solve any unemploy- 
ment problem which might develop after the 
war, Secretary Wickard makes this estimate: 
It would take a force equivalent to 500,000 
men working a year to do the neccessary work 
on big soil conservation jobs, that is drainage, 
flood control, cleaning, erosion control along 
highways, without including any Cconserva- 
tion work on individual farms. And an 
equal number of men working a year would 
also be required to accomplish the larger 
forest jobs such as fire control, roads, plant- 
ing trees, etc. 


BABY CHICKS—The number of baby 
chicks booked on April 1 for later delivery 
was 30 per cent below the number booked 
on the same date last year. As a result, 
production of chicks for first five months of 
1944 js expected to be 18 per cent less than 
the record high output of the corresponding 
period in 1943. 


INSURANCE—Crop insurance advocates 
in Congress are pressing for a bill that will 
provide voluntary insurance on corn, cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, and rice in 1943, with addi- 
tional crops to be added later. Congress- 
man Fulmer would like to make insurance 
on many crops compulsory because by spread- 
ing coverage over-more farms the premium 
rate would be reduced. 


SURPLUS—The first surplus war mate- 
rials to be offered farmers will be the trucks 
and tractors used to build bases and camps 
for the armed. forces. Nearly all of it has 
seen heavy service. 


PLATFORM—Farm organizations recom- 
mended to the Republican Platform Commit- 
tee a farm program which would include (1) 
less centralized federal control over produc- 
tion; (2) an aggressive program to obtain 
foreign markets for American farmers; (3) 
prices intended to give farmers a fair return 
for their labor and land; (4) extension of the 
cooperative farm movement, including credit; 
(5) improvement and extension of the Mar- 
keting Agreement program. 


FSA—FSA borrowers again proved in 
1943 how important are small farmers in 
increasing wartime food production. Actual 
increases in sales in 1943 over 1942 showed 
hogs up 56 per cent; cattle, 43; peanuts, 22; 
soybeans, 37; milk, 18; chickens, 47; eggs, 32. 


VETERANS—Farm committees will be 
organized by county agricultural agents to 
advise returning war veterans who want to 
farm, about suitable types of farming, sources 
of credit, size of farm, good farm practices, 
and land values. 


TRIPLE A—‘“Much ado about nothing” 
is the way impartial observers size up the 
clamor raised about Triple A and its alleged 
order that farmers “comply with the farm 
program or be drafted.” Triple A has no 
power to draft anyone and there is no evi- 
dence that it tried to lead farmers to believe 
it had such powers. 
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HANG ON! 


GRATEFUL nation knows the job that is being done on the 
farms and gives thanks—three times a day! To produce 
more food with less help and less equipment, and to keep 
on doing it year after year, is an almost superhuman accom- 


plishment. 


War moved four million people from six million farms 
and still the crops were raised. War cut production of new 
farm equipment to less than one-fourth of peacetime levels 
and still the harvests came in. And now, in 1944, there is still 


more food to be grown. 


Hang on. Help is coming. As fast as we can build and 
ship them, the tractors and combines, hay tools, corn ma- 


chines, and many other labor-savers are on the way. 


We, too, have learned to work harder and faster than 


THE FARMALLS 


ever before. War production taught us how—guns and tor- 
pedoes, half-tracks, prime movers, and a hundred and one 
other military products have poured through our plants on 
s¢hedule. Much of it is still in the works, but now we can 


also build many more of the machines of agriculture. 


To an organization that has devoted one hundred and 
thirteen years to making farm equipment this is wonderful 
news. This is our chance to do a job we’re cut out to do— 
supply our old friends, the American farmers, with more 
of the equipment they need. Increased production is now 
authorized. With all possible speed we’re building it. See 


the International Harvester dealer and grow more in '44! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


ARE COMING! 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Side by side on the shipping dock at Tractor Works, Chicago, big crawlers 
roll away to the fighting forces while the Farmalls go off to help food fight 
for Freedom. Production is still limited on the “A” and “‘B" Farmalls. Bigger 





production is coming through on the Farmalls “H" and “M". 


Ses 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER I 
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FIRESTONE traction bars are built into the 
tread of a farm tractor tire to serve just one purpose. 
That purpose is to give traction. 


Because the traction bar is the source 
of pulling power of tractor tires, it is obvious 
that greater traction bar length gives greater 
traction. By the same token, a shortened 

traction bar design, such as the broken center, 
gives less traction. 


Firestone Ground Grip Tractor Tires 
provide up to 215 extra inches of traction bar 
length per tractor at no extra cost. And the bars 
are joined in the center to form a powerful, 
triple-braced, leakproof traction unit. 


That’s why farmers prefer tires built by 
Firestone, the pioneer and pacemaker in putting 
the farm on rubber. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B.C. 



































Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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By the Way— 


The Progressive 
Farmer aims to be 
a journal not only 
of good farming 
but good citizenship. Hence we urgently 
appeal to every North Carolina farmer 
and every farm woman to vote in their 
party primaries. This year we vote not 
only for county and _ state officers, 
members of the State Legislature, and 
Representatives in Congress but also for 
U. S. Senators. Let’s support men of 
character who stand for progress, world 
peace, and a square deal for agriculture. 


Dr. A. O. Shaw loves live- 
stock and farming so 
much he has resigned as 
Chief of the Animal In- 
dustry Division of State College and will 
give his whole time to managing George 
Coble’s large farm and two herds of 450 
Guernseys and Holsteins in Davidson 
County. Our readers will be delighted 
to know that Dr. Shaw will continue to 
write for The Progressive Farmer every 
“month, giving us the benefit of his rare 
combination of scientific knowledge and 
its practical application in farming. 


Winston-Salem, N. 
C., because it will 
entertain the 78th 
annual National 
Grange meeting Nov. 15-23. 

—The state commission which is form- 
ulating plans for better hospital and 
medical care for all North Carolinians 
and especially a strong subcommittee on 
“Hospital and Medical-Care for Our Rural 
Population” which has been named by 
Governor J. M. Broughton and State 
Chairman Clarence Poe as follows: 

Thomas J. Pearsall, chairman; Dr. G. M: 
Cooper, vice chairman; Dr. L. D. Baver, J. B 
Slack, Dr. W. C. Davison, Dr. Jane S$. McKim- 
mon, Harry B. Caldwell, R. Flake Shaw, J. G. K. 
McClure, Dr. B. E. Washburn, Dr. S. H. Hobbs, 
Jr.. M. G. Mann. 


rer Lots of people have com- 
4 o- $ mented on the “18 Rules for 
Ree Parents” given in this col- 
umn last month... . and 
Many more on the beautiful laughing 
child on our May cover, a picture which 
reminded at least one reader of an 
especially appropriate verse— 
There is nothing more pure in Heaven 
And nothing on earth more mild, 
More full of the light that is divine 
Than the smile of a little child. 


Vote on May 
Twenty-seventh 


Shaw Turns 
Fermer 


We Congratulate 
This Month— 


NEXT MONTH AND LATER 


Next month, we shall finally hear the 
full story about the whole Smith family 
as cotton growers in South Carolina while 
next month’s cover is likely to prove 
sensational—an achievement upon which 
our whole art staff is to be congratulated. 

Dr. Poe expects to provide “A Little 
Talk to Farm Parents.” Other expected 
features include: : 

Your Postwar House—By Lillian Keller. 

Field Rations-—By Mary Autrey. 

Beauty Hjnts from a Cotton Boll—By Salty 
Carter. 
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The Farm Situation and Outlook 


WHAT IS the general farm situation and outlook 
as 1944 crops finally get under way and the war 
reaches its most critical stage . . . with postwar re- 
adjustments possibly so near as to require the best 
thinking of all of us? 

Well, the chief purpose of an editor should 
not be to try to tell readers what to. think. Rather 
he should assemble sound facts and opinions in 
such a way as to encourage subscribers to do their 
own thinking. And with this in mind we are going 
to use this page this month to summarize a stimu- 
lating discussion which developed after an inter- 
esting group ate together last night. 

First of all the question was raised as to whether 
city people as a whole have been made conscious 
of the importance of the farmer not only as a food- 
-producer but as a guardian of the nation’s supreme 
resource, its soil—a far more important treasure 
than in all our banks and insurance companies. 

“The fact that the farmer represents a smaller 
and smaller per cent of the country’s total popula- 
tion increases the economic possibilities of those 
who do stay on the land (it means less danger of 
overproduction and low prices) but it decreases 
the farmer’s political power,” it was next observ- 
ed. “I think it is a mistake for farm organizations 
to become anti-labor,” another added. “Farmers 
will lose by encouraging class struggles. We need 
farm leaders who will try to promote sound pro- 
grams for the good of all the people, rather than 
make farmers just another ‘pressure group’ for 
their own economic advantage.” 


The Enrichment of Country Life 


THIS MAN’S ideas led to a further expression 
that farm organizations, agricultural colleges, and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture have all nar- 
rowed themselves too much to economic subjects. 
They need to broaden out and think about the whole 
problem of the enrichment of country life. It 
might even be a good thing, as The Progressive 
Farmer has suggested, if our agricultural colleges 
were called “Colleges of Agriculture and Country 
Life” and if the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
had its title similarly broadened. Farmers ought to 
make more money than they are now making, but 
at best they are not likely to have as large incomes 
as other people. Hence they ought to seek greater 
satisfaction in farm hobbies and in the enjoyment of 
nature and country interests, sports and recreations 
—for example Alec Nunn’s enthusiasm for bird 
study and African squash, or Fred Latham’s for 
corn-breeding and for fishing. As we have often 
said, farming is at once an industry, a business, a 
profession and an art and hence offers a greater 
range of satisfactions than almost any other occu- 
pation. Why don’t agricultural colleges interest 
themselves more in country living? 


FSA, PCA, and Time Prices 


“WE STILL need to do much to give farmers 
fairer finanacing,” spoke up a Supreme Court jus- 
tice who also successfully operates several farms. 
“I personally know cases where tenant farmers are 

. paying 20 per cent more for their fertilizer by hav- 
ing to pay ‘time prices’ instead of cash .... and I 
mean straight 20 per cent, not just 20 per cent per 
annum,,. Thosé of them who pay the debt in six 
months are thus paying interest at the rate of 40 
per cent per annum or nearly seven times the legal 
rate of interest in this state!” 

Fortunately the PCA and FSA are helping 
greatly in remedying this terrible evil and Con- 
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gressman Cooley was quoted as saying that even 
a $350 loan with wise FSA supervision has enabled 
many a down-and-out tenant to get on a cash basis 
and make a start toward becoming a good farmer. 


Dangers in Mortgaging Farms 


“WELL, I HEARTILY approve wisely supervis- 
ed loans to help a small farmer get away from 40 
per cent time-prices usury and on a self-respect- 
ing cash basis,” remarked a friend bred in a 
rich Tennessee farming county. “But I’m mighty 
dubious about encouraging farmers to_ get 
easy money by land mortgages. I’ve seen too many 
of them let mortgages change them from happy 


“landowners to unhappy tenants.” 


Years ago, somebody remarked, not only joint- 
stock land banks but some secretaries of national 
farm loan associations used to “drum up business” 
by getting farmers to take out Federal Land Bank 
loans when many of these farmers didn’t really 
need such loans at all. 

“But not now,” interjected a man who has fol- 
lowed recent Federal Land Bank procedure very 
closely. “The Federal Land Bank nowadays is 
plenty strict.” And President Julian H. Scarbor- 
ough of the Federal Land Bank of Columbia has 
declared that now a chief purpose of every Land 
Bank loan is to help the farmer get out of debt: 
“Our responsibility does not end when we make a 
loan—it just begins!” 


“Cotton’s Uncertain Future” 


NEXT CAME consideration for Dean I. O. 
Schaub’s remark: “I’m terribly worried about cot- 
ton!” He’s worried not only about competition 
from Brazil (which can grow cotton about half as 
cheaply as we can) but also worried about compe- 
tition from rayon and other synthetics right here 
in our own country—worried about such facts as 
were set forth on page 6 last month: 

Rayon is now being manufactured in the United States 
for 24 cents a pound. Rayon folks say they can bring the cost 
down to 13 cents, equivalent to 10 or 11 cents a pound for 
cotton, as cotton has more waste. 

For one thing, we must learn to grow cotton 
more cheaply and for that reason we’d like to see 
Dean Schaub, Director Baver, and M. G. Mann in- 
duce our North Carolina cotton manufacturers to 
help put on a five-acre cotton competition such as 
has produced such fine results in South Carolina. 


Tobacco Farmers Must Look Out 


“TOBACCO HAS been a good paying crop in 
recent years,” several agreed, “but after the war 
tobacco like cotton is going to face serious compe- 
tition’in world markets and tobacco farmers had 
better prepare for it now. The tobacco farmer 
needs to balance up by having enough livestock, 
dairying or poultry to have welcome cash monthly.” 

“And don’t forget forestry,” as the next thought. 
“Our folks have got to clear ten times as much 
money from tree crops as they’ve been doing—‘use 
less fire and more sense in dealing with woods’ as 
Dr. Knapp used to say, and grow trees as scien- 
tifically as cotton or tobacco.” 

“How’re you going to get a farmer who has been 
growing only cotton or tobacco interested in live- 
stock and forestry?” was the next logical inquiry. 
But here the answer seems to be hopefully clear: 
Through the young folks. They are the hope of the 
world. In their 4-H clubs and F.F.A. projects they 
are learning to take an interest in cows, hogs, and 
poultry, feed and pastures. 

Our hats are off to them! 
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Try MILO and SARGO 
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@ When the Editor was growing up, a 
Chatham County neighbor used to say, 
“It’s all right to plant corn the 20th of 
June—but the 21st is entirely too late!” 
Nowadays, however, experts say it’s better 
not to plant late corn at all. “After June 
1 better consider milo (for grain) and 
sargo (for silage),” suggests Dr. Shaw 
among other May-June livestock hints. 


our forefathers used to say when trying to 

scare us off from too much wandering and 
not enough hard work. But I have often wondered 
why they didn’t add another sentence to it and say, 
“A rolling stone can gather no moss, but there are 
some things it could run across.” Last summer 
down in eastern North Carolina I was driving along 
the road about half way between Belhaven and 
Leechville when I saw a beautiful line of crape 
myrtle and cannas leading up to a house surround- 
ed by great oaks — and when they read this far, 
many a North Carolina reader will at once say, 
“That’s Fred Latham’s place—one of North Caro- 
lina’s first Master Farmers and one of the best 
farmers in eastern Carolina.” Well, we all know 
Latham’s Double corn was developed on this farm 
but what I happened to “run across” was the best 
field of milo I had seen in many a year. I watched 
this field all fall and Mr. Latham tells me that this 
Wheatland milo yielded 7,700 pounds on four acres 
(nearly a ton per acre) in spite of the fact that it 
was. not planted until July 1. Compare that with 
late planted corn! 


( ROLLING stone can gather no moss.” So 


On-another trip in 
the Piedmont area 
of the South, I 
spotted a field of 
Texas Seeded Ribbon sargo. The owner told me he 
planted it after combining the fall-planted barley. 
As most of you know all too well, last summer was 
so dry much late-planted corn failed completely. 


Sargo and Milo as 
Corn Substitutes 





By A. 0. SHAW 


Chief, Animal Industry, N. C. State College 


But this farmer told me his Texas Seeded Ribbon 
sargo made nine tons of silage per acre. 

With the feed shortage more acute than at any 
time since the war started, let me 
suggest that you try one of the 
adapted varieties of sargo or 
milo in case you failed to get your 
corn in on time. As for silage, 
feeding tests indicate that sargo 
silage is worth 90 per cent as 
much as corn silage and can be 
cured without the addition of any 
preservative. As for grain, milo 
grain will replace corn in any of 
the regular grain-mixtures and the feeding value is 
90 per cent that of corn. 


To Make Better 
Corn Yields 200 pounds nitrate soda 
or its equivalent when 


the corn is about two feet high or six to eight weeks 
old. Cover the sidedressing material by cultiva- 
tion soon after application. Late sidedressing 
when the corn begins to shoot or tassel will not 
give as good yields as earlier applications. 

Of course, you also know it is not good practice 
to use a turning plow to cultivate corn, since deep 
cultivation cuts too many roots and the corn fires. 
Oftentimes the Almighty and the weather man are 
blamed for this firing when actually the corn would 
have had plenty of moisture if the roots had not 
been damaged by Mr. Farmer himself. Let’s culti- 
vate very shallow to decrease root damage but culti- 
vate often enough to keep down the grass, especia!- 
ly in the early stages of corn growth. Do not culti- 
vate after corn is three feet in height. 

Finish planting soybeans in June. Any land 
now in small grains that was not seeded in lespe- 
deza may be planted in soybeans. Plant in rows 
and use a weeder only until the plants are so large 
they may be injured. 

Do not graze new pasture until the grass is six 


Let’s not forget to side- 
dress corn with 125 to 


inches high. Remember that understocking a pas- 
ture is usually more economical than overstocking. 
Weeds, such as the bitterweeds, should be clipped 
with a mower while in bloom and before they have 
set seed. It is not a bad idea to mow higher the first 
time than the second. A high mowing at first will 
cause a high branching to the second crop of weeds 
and then the second low mowing will be sure to get 
all these new weed branches. 

On many Southern farms pastures would be 
more presentable if we applied manure or a mulch 
to the eroded spots and fenced these spots off until 
they were re-established. 


Feed for Sows The growth of suckling 

a pigs depends a great deal 
and Pigs on the treatment and feed- 
ing of the nursing sow. 
Feed for the sow should consist of mixed grain to 
which is added two to three pounds skimmilk per 
pound of grain; or if no milk is available, the mix- 
ture should consist of: 

Ground grai0...............cccrrecieccerconseseereeseeee 85 pounds 

A protein mineral supplement .............40.++- 15 pounds 

The protein supplement may consist of 50 parts 
of tankage, 25 parts linseed meal, and 25 parts 
alfalfa leaf meal. To 100 pounds of this mixture 
add two pounds each of ground limestone, steamed 
bonemeal, and common salt. It is important that 
thessows be supplied with green forage. 

Many spring-farrowed pigs will be six to eight 
weeks old in June. They should be weaned. If 
they are self-fed shelled corn, coarsely ground 
wheat or finely ground barley may be placed in one 
compartment of the feeder and the following pro- 
tein-mineral mixtures in another compartment: 

85 pounds soybean meal 
8 pounds ground limestone 
5 pounds steamed bonemeal 
2 pounds salt 
- Drive hogs carefully in hot weather—and never 
drive them in the middle of the day. 


To help meet the seri- 
ous livestock feed 
shortage, let’s aim to 
make and harvest 
ample hay crops during the coming year. And since 
lespedeza is the South’s most important hay crop, 
consider how time of cutting affects digestibility. 

Missouri investigations prove that intermediate- 
cut lespedeza hay averaged 37 per cent higher in 
total digestible nutrients than late-cut hay. That 
is to say, your lespedeza hay cut before blooming 
(as_the intermediate-cut hay) will yield a much 
greater quantity of digestible nutrients than if cut 
after the bloom stage. Therefore, in June get hay- 
making equipment in shape so that when your les- 
pedeza is in the pre-bloom stage you will be ready 
to cut it. Late-cut lespedeza hay is very low in 
nutritive value, the digestibility of all of its nutri- 
ents being greatly depressed. 


Mow Lespedeza 
Before It Blooms 
























Mr. Davis studies 
his Hampshires 
while Mrs. Davis 
prefers this Aber- 
deen-Angus, 
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Better Livestock in the Carolinas 
Some of World’s Finest Bloodlines Getting Into Farm Herds 


HE livestock industry in the Carolinas and Virginia in 

recent years has been much helped by men of wealth 
who have gone into it—for example, ex-Governor Cameron 
Morrison of North Carolina who brought to his Morrocroft 
Farm near Charlotte some of the world’s finest Jerseys 
from the Isle of Jersey and has sold the offspring to North 
Carolina farmers at prices they could afford to pay. George 
Watts Hill and Thurmond Chatham with Guernseys, 
Leonard Tufts with Ayrshires, and the Vanderbilts with 
Jerseys have done much the same thing. 


In South Carolina a similar service is now being 
rendered by a notable group of industrial leaders includ- 
ing F. B. Davis, Jr., board chairman of U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, at his 3,000-acre Brays Island Plantation near Yemas- 
see, S. C., breeding Aberdeen-Angus and Guernsey cattle 
and Hampshire hogs. As a recent writer says: 


Whenever a farmer wants an animal, the Davises try to bring the 
price within the budget of the prospective purchaser. This procedure 
has been shared by such plantation owners as Robert Roebling, Modena 
Plantation, and Nicholas Roosevelt, Gypsy Plantation, and thanks to 
these men and the progressive local farmers, the Carolina-Georgia Coastal 
Plain area is fast becoming known for good commercial livestock. The 
rich black sandy soil is producing better oats and corn, barley and wheat 
for the grain finishing-feeds .. . . peas, lespedeZa and clover for hay.... 
corn and sorghum for silage . . . 
stand the hot sun and dry spells. 


. and permanent pastures that with- 
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Sylvester Buys a 
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Car 


@ Said Sylvester to Major Barclay of Alligator Plantation: “No, I hadn’t 
never druv no car before. But I knowed dat all a man do is to pull out some 
contraptions at de dashbode, shove in some mo’ jigamarees, clomp your foot 
on dat pedal, an’ let her go Gallager.” . . . But in the wind-up, as Sylvester 
admitted, “Dat truck-driver called me ev’thing ’cept a child of God!” 


YLVESTER! Sylvester!” The planter stepped 
out on his kitchen porch and called across a 
lot where idle mules were standing. All around 

Major Barclay spread his level acres, with green 
young cotton that glistened in the morning sun. 
“O, Sylvester!” 

Nobody answered. The stable doors swung wide 
open and a shadow flitted past. 

“That’s Alec,” the major recognized him. “Come 
here, Alec.” 

“Yassuh.” A scary looking Negro started to- 
ward him. Alec didn’t want to come, didn’t want 
to answer a lot of questions, and shuffled one foot 
behind the other until he reached the Big House 
steps, making marks in the dust with his toe. “Here 
I is, Suh.” 

The boss gazed down from the porch and in- 
quired, “Where’s Sylvester?” 

“He ain’t come yit.” 

“It’s past nine o’clock. Sylvester should have 
been here three hours ago.” 

“Yo’ mules won’t go out ontil atter dinner an’ I 
done ’tended to ’em.” 


A COOK AND two housegirls were grinning 
from the kitchen. Every black person on Alligator 
Plantation had caught the whispers of Sylvester’s 
accident in town, and it tickled them to hear their 
boss squalling for a man who wouldn’t show up. 

“Alec, have you seen him?” the Major asked, 
twirling his glasses. 

“Not dis mornin’, Suh.” Alec kept both eyes 
fixed on the ground. “He ain’t been here.” 

“Didn’t you start to town with him yesterday?” 

“Possible so. Me an’ him kotch a ride wid Jim- 
son on one 0’ yo’ trucks.” 

“And you came back home on the same truck?” 

“Yassuh.” 

“But Sylvester stayed in town?” 

“Yassuh. He remained behind me.” 

“What did he say about coming home?” 

“To tell de trufe, Suh, Sylvester warn’t in no 
shape to say nothin’ much.” 
te wae in shape? What’s wrong with him? Where 

e?” 

“Mought could be in de hosspiddle, Suh.” 

“Hospital? Was he taken sick?” 

“No, Suh. He ain’t complained none to me.” 

“Why did he go to the hospital?” 

“He never went. Dey toted him.” 

“Carried him there? Did he have an accident?” 


s 





By HARRIS DICKSON 


“You mought call it accident, Suh, ’cause Syl- 
vester sholy didn’t aim to do what he done.” 

“What did h» do?” Major Barclay knew it would 
be harder than pulling hen’s teeth to drag a tale 
of “Negro news” out of Alec, so he sat down in a 
chair on the porch and insisted, “Tell me about it.” 


ALEC WAS AN industrious worker. Four days 
each week, besides looking after Major’s mules, he 
and Sylvester toiled in the cotton patch, keeping 
their crops clean. Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays 
they spent at the lake, cooking, paddling boats, 
and seining minnows for fishermen. Generous 
sportsmen gave them real money. 

Alee was now squinting sideways at the boss. 
Three women listened through the kitchen door, 
and the young mulatto ‘had to rig up a dramatic 
story for them. 

“Go on, Alec. - Go on.” 

“Don’t stampede me, Boss. I’m gittin’ todes it. 
Y’onderstand, Major, whilst us was ridin’ to town 
on Jimson’s truck, me an’ Sylvester ’cided to buy 
a ottermobile.” 

“Buy acar? What for?” 

“°*Cause me an’ him couldn’t ’ten to our bizness 
no longer widout a car, back an’ fo’th to de lake.” 

“How did you plan to pay for it before our cot- 
ton is ginned?” 

“Cash, Suh. Wid cash. White gen’l’mens gives 
Sylvester a heap o’ money. Sometimes fo’ bits, 
sometimes a dollar. Us couldn’t go to town wid de 
other niggers on Saddy an’ spend none of it. So 
he had twenty-two dollars an’ I flang nineteen into 
de pot.” 


“THAT’S JUST $41 between you. You can’t buy 
a serviceable car for that!” 

“Yas, Suh, us.could. Mr. Ramberg runs a junk 
yard where dey hauls wrecks an’ busts ’em up to 
sell de parts, winder glass, wheels, sechlike. But 
Mr. Ramberg didn’t break up de one he sold us, 
’cause it could travel. We bought de whole thing, 
all in one piece, ’scusin’ de left-hand door which 
got jerked off, an’ one o’ de headlights was missin’. 
But it sho did run swift—for nigh two miles. Mr. 
Ramberg’s a nice little fat man wid side-whiskers, 
an’ ’greed to let us take dat car for what money we 
had. He claim ’twas a ’portant ottermobile an’ 


an hollered, ‘Watch my smoke. We’s fixin’ to go places’. 








“Mr. Ramberg’s men pushed us out o’ de yard. Sylvester fired 
up his seegyar, r’ared back, wavin’ at some yaller_ gals, 
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bein ’dis is wartimes, writ out some papers. Me an’ 
Sylvester put a cross mark on dem papers wherever 
he say put a cross mark at, jest to pacify President 
Roosevelt. Den Mr. Ramberg filled our tank, plum 
full an’ runnin’ over, to bind de trade.” 

“Hold on, Alec; hold on.” The Major stopped 
him. “How could you get a tank full of gas without 
ration books?” 


“MR. RAMBERG ’splained dat keerful. Heap 0’ 
deese truck-drivers has mo’ ’lowance dan dey kin 
burn, an’ lets him have deir extry tickets. Anyhow, 
us had plenty gas. Den atter we done paid Mr. 
Ramberg, Sylvester say, he says, ‘Alec, you better 
drive our.car ’cause you’s had mo’ ’sperience dan 
me.’ Cose he was de biggest pardner an’ I done 
what he said.” 

“But, Alec, you had never touched a steering 
wheel before?” 

“Not by my lone self. But I sets alongside o’ 
Eddie heaps o’ times an’ watches him run yo’ car. 
I knowed dat all he do is pull out some contraptions 
at de dashbode, shove in some mo’ jfigamarees, 
clomp his foot on dat pedal, an’ let her go Galla- 
ger. It’s easy, Major, atter you’ketches on. I 
watched Eddie an kotch on quick. Mr. Ramberg’s 
men pushed us out o’ de yard an’ got our machine 
p’inted straight down de big road. Sylvester fired 
up his two-fer-a-nickel seegyar, an’ r’ared back on 
de cushion, wavin’ at some yaller gals, an’ hollered, 
‘Watch my smoke. We’s fixin’ to go places. Plum 
to Californy in our private car. Step on it, Alec. 
I loves to ride swift.’ 

“Den we started, fust wid a jump an’ some leaps, 
which made one o’ dem yard fellers squawk, ‘Look 
out fer dat ditch!’ 


“LORDEE, MAJOR, our car sho’ went a whizzin’. 
I ain’t never seed Eddie run dat fast. I sot on de 
left-hand side, next to de door which was broke 
off. Our car warn’t painted shiny like yourn, an’ 
de gizzards rattled mightily, but we didn’t pay no 
*tention to dat, whilst Sylvester kept throwin’ slams, 
‘What’s holdin’ us back? Alec, is you tied to a post?’ 

“I was doin’ fine, Major, doin’ fine, jest long as 
I had de whole road to myself, bofe sides of it, 
den straddlewise de black mark. ’Bout a mile 
beyant Mr. Ramberg’s de concrete takes a sharp 
curve to keep from runnin’ into Panther Lake, an’ 
da‘’s when I fust spies de truck. Oil carrier it wuz. 
Wide as a house, an’ I couldn’t ha’ passed him in 
a forty-acre field. Here he come! Here he come, 
beatin’ it down his side o’ de road whilst I had bofe 
sides, an’ wrastlin’ wid my wheel to make a left- 
hand turn. 

“Slow up!! Slew up!’ Sylvester yelled an’ 
grabbed my arm. 

“Leggo, nigger, leggo! Who’s drivin’ dis car?” 

“‘*Watch out for dat truck!’ he bawled agin, 
jest as I reached de sharpest curve wid Panther 
Lake on my left. 

“‘Stop her, Alec, stop her!’ Sylvester kep a- 
yellin’, but de harder I mashed down on my brakes, 
de wuss dat car bucked an’ (See page 43, 
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Keep your car, truck, and tractor at 









work by having the plugs cleaned 
and re-gapped regularly. Replace 
worn plugs with precision-built 


AC’s. You will get quicker starting 









and more engine power. 
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BUY WAR BONDS — BRING VICTORY QUICKER 





| How Any Farmer 


Can Make GOOD HAY 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, V. P.1. 





mae 





@ Dr. Hutcheson thinks the Virginia hay 
crop loses at least 25 per cent of its feeding 


Usually as the fiber 
(which has little value) 
goes up, the protein goes 


value between the time to harvest and  qown, and fiber increases 
the time it is fed—and the same thing is no with the age of the plant. 


doubt true in the Carolinas. This is too 
much loss and much of it may be avoided 


Pollock and Hosterman, 
in U.S.D.A. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 363, Hay 


if we “do our darndest” to follow the few Quality, also show that 


fundamental principles here set forth. 


HE theories governing the mak- 

ing of high-quality hays are well 
known. However, when it comes to 
putting these theories into practice, 
we are confronted with many vex; 
ing problems. It may be raining 
when the forage is at the best stage 
for cutting, or there may be urgent 
demand for our time on other farm 
jobs, such as grain-harvest or culti- 
vation of important crops like corn, 
cotton, or tobacco. Then, too, even 
if everything is just right and har- 
vesting is done on time, rains may 
interfere with proper curing. 


Now that we have a greatly in- 
creased animal population, the bot- 
tleneck in economic production of 
animal produce is feed, and as far 
as Virginia is concerned, the most 
economical method of producing 
more digestible nutrients for ani- 
mals is through the production of 
more and better-quality hay. We re- 
cently heard a farmer say, “The se- 
cret of success with beef cattle is 
not in making a little hay gaa long 
way by feeding a good grain ration, 
but rather through making a little 
grain go along way through feeding 
good-quality hay liberally.” This 
statement probably holds true for 
most other forage-eating animals. 


Quality in hay, 
Protein-Content from the chem- 
Key to Values ical standpoint, 

refers mainly to 
its protein, carbohydrates, mineral, 
and vitamin content. However, pro- 
tein is the most costly ofthese, and 
the value of a hay is measured large- 
ly by its protein content. Fortunate- 
ly, high protein hays which have 
been well cured are usually fairly 
well balanced with the other in- 
gredients for farm feeding. 

The stage of maturity has a very 
important bearing on both protein- 
content and fiber-content in hays 
as shown by this table: 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Stage of Cutting Protein _ Fiber 
Bud stage 19.61 28.02 
One-tenth bloom stage 18.07 30.09 
One-third to 4% bloom stage 16.87 32.60 
Full bloom stage 15.89 33.25 


Seeding stage 14.57 35.29 


though the highest. yields 
are obtained when the al- 
falfa is cut at the full 
bloom stage, the highest production 
of protein per acre is obtained when 
the crop is cut when it is about one- 


tenth to one-fourth in bloom. This © 


date is therefore recommended, as 
where alfalfa is persistently cut ear- 
lier the stand will be injured. 


The best dates of 
cutting other hay 
crops commonly 
grown in Virginia 


When to Cut 
Various Hays 


are: 

Soybeans—When the seed are % to % 
developed. 

Lespedeza—When in full bloom. 

Cowpeas—When the first pods begin to 
turn yellow. 

Timothy and Orchard Grass—From early 
to full bloom. 

Red Clover—From early to full bloom. 

Sudan Grass—When heads first emerge 
from boot. 


The method of curing hay governs 
to a large extent its color and leafi- 
ness, since the greater part of the 
protein of hays is contained in the 
leaves and since their vitamin co’ 
tent is closely correlated with color. 
It is important that hay be cured so 
that the leaves be retained and the 
green color be maintained as well as 
possible. Farmers who make tl 
best quality hay do not cut more at 
any one time than can be cured an 
stored in such a manner as to pre 
serve the quality. 


Hay, of course, 
When to Start = cures most rap- 
Mowers, Rakes idly in thre 
‘ swath. However, 
if left in the swath until completely 
cured, it loses color and often be- 
comes so dry and brittle that most of 
the leaves are lost. For these rea- 
sons, it is best to rake the hay into 
small windrows as soon as it is well 
wilted, even though this slows up the 
curing process, and complete the 
curing in the windrow. A good rule 
to follow is— 


1. Start the mowers as soon as the dew 
is off. 

2. Start the rake early enough in the after- 
noon to get all of the hay that has been cut 
before noon in windrows before dark. 

If a side-delivery rake is available, 
these windrows may be turned over 
as soon asthe dewis (See page 16) 



















































R, J. Reyne 












COMEINED OPERATIONS 


| VE SMOKED 
CAMELS 18 YEARS. 
| FIND THEY'RE 
Mm =\_ EASY ON MY 
ITS CAMELS THROAT_AND 
gee FOR ME_THEY DONT TIRE ‘ 
: at STAY FRESH : My TASTE ! 
a  / M1) AND EXTRA © 
y og | MILO 
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RONT line or farm front, we're all in the fight—and you bet the 
1S farmers of America are real fighting men! They’re fighting day and 
of night against lack of equipment... lack of help... fighting for more 
1e and more production. And they’ve got what it takes! 
| You’re apt to find that the farmer's choice of cigarettes is the same 
. as the fighting man’s. Camels—the fighting man’s favorite*—is also the 
e choice of Farmer Lewis Wenner, above right. As Farmer Wenner puts it: 
aS “In all the years I've smoked Camels, they’ve never worn out their 
, welcome. Every puff is a fresh treat.” 
| Yes, Camels stay fresh—they’re packed to go round the world—to 
e seal in the rich, full flavor of costlier tobaccos anywhere. 
e, 
e a 
: The T-Zone —where cigarettes are judged 
e 9 jueg 
r, The “T-ZONE”’—Taste and Throat—is the proving ground 
y for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which 
of cigarette tastes best to you...and how it affects your 
“ throat. Based on the experience of millions of smokers, 
0 we believe Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” toa “T.” 
Il 
e 
e 
le 


First ta the Service 


*The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) 
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CARD STAYS PUT 



















































e@ Imagine not being able to blow a 
card away from you! But stick a pin 
through a card and hold it against 
one end of a spool, pin inserted in 
hole. Press your lips to other end of 
spool. Take a deep breath... blow 
through hole ...stop holding card. 
Watch it stick...as long as you blow. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mild yet rich-tasting 
“Makin’s” Tobacco 


HUGS PAPER 


fine roll-your-own 

cigarettes in every 
4 handy pocket pack- 
A age of Prince 












THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 





















How Smith Won the 
$750 Cotton Prize 


Nast month’s “South Carolina Honor Roll,” Agricultural Editor A. B, 
Bryan of Clemson had this paragraph:’ 

Edge field—Because of W. G. Smith’s winning of first state prize in the 1943 cotton 
contest, making eight prizesswon by his family in the 16 contest years—four by his 
father, B. R. (“Uncle Bob’’) Smith; one by his mother, Mrs. Carrie B. Smith; one by 
his brother, J. N. Smith; two by himself—three of the eight being first state prizes. 


Whereupon we called up Mr. Bryan to ask “how come” the Smiths have 


walked off with all these prizes? 


“T’ll go down and see,” he replied. 


So down to Edgefield he went and found out about the whole Smith family 
and how they work some kind of magic on their cotton fields. This story 
we expect to run in full in next month’s Progressive Farmer, but meanwhile 
here’s what he says about how W. G. Smith made $229.95 per acre profit last 
year besides winning that sweepstakes grand prize of $750: 


For a recent specific instance of 
Smith’s prize-winning cotton produc- 
tion, let’s take from official contest 
records some facts and figures on 
what W. G. Smith did in the 1943 
contest, resulting in the coveted first 
state prize of $750. 

Will Smith’s 1943 five-acre plot 
was in a field of Marlboro soil which 
in 1942 had been in oats followed by 
soybeans. The soybean crop was 
turned under in the fall, and a crop 
of oats planted then was turned in 
the spring of 1943. 

After harrowing with a cutaway, 
rows were laid off 35 inches wide, 
1,000 pounds per acre of a 3-9-9 fer- 
tilizer was applied and mixed into 
the soil with a shovel plow. After 
bedding, cotton was planted April 10 
and was chopped to a very thick 
stand. A sidedressing of 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda was applied June 
15. Four cultivations and one center- 
furrow plowing were given as need- 
ed. Two poisonings with 1-1-1 against 
the boll weevil were given in June. 

The yield was 6,864 pounds of lint 


and 11,686 pounds of seed. That is 
1,373 pounds of lint, or well beyond 
2% bales, per acre. At 20 cents a 
pound, the lint value was $1,372.80, 
and the seed value at $54 per ton 
was $315.52, which makes a total re- 
turn of $1,688.32. 

Costs ran: purebred seed, $15; 
land rent, $50; fertilizer, $85; poison- 
ing, $2.70; labor, $330.10; ginning, 
$55.77; total, $538.57. 

Take this cost from income and 
you have a net return of $1,149.75, or 
$229.95 per acre. That’s “a pretty 
penny” for Will Smith’s bank ac- 
count, and with the $750 prize, a 
fine day’s work for Will Smith. 

Further proof of good Smith-wise 
cotton farming is the fact that in 
1943 Will Smith made 70 bales on 41 
acres; Jake Smith (renting his fath- 
er’s farm) made 54 bales on 45 acres; 
“Uncle Bob” (operating Mrs. Smith’s 
farm) made 30 bales on 21 acres. This 
is a general average of 112 bales per 
acre, or nearly three times the state 
average—but more about the Smith 
tribe next month. 
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Baver Boosts Alfalfa 


By L.-:D. 


BAVER 


Director, N. C. Experiment Station 


@ Last week Baver got worried. 


complained: “I’m not going to plant any 
more alfalfa. It makes me spend too much 
time cutting hay!” Here’s Baver’s answer— 


HAT farmer’s complaint about 

alfalfa is probably the best 
recommendation for it to most farm- 
ers. The South’s livestock industry 
will be in fine shape when all live- 
stock farmers have too much hay! 

As for further proof of the profit- 
ableness of alfalfa, let’s take a seven- 
acre field at the 
Piedmont Branch 
Experiment Sta- 
tion, Statesville, N. 
C., that has been 
producing four cut- 
tings a year for the 
past ten years. 

How did it get 
that way? Well, it 
was fall-sowed, fer- 
tilized wfth 600 pounds 4-10-6 and 3 
tons lime per acre (receiving 1% ex- 
tra tons in 1940) and each winter has 
been topdressed with 600 pounds 
superphosphate and 150 pounds 
muriate potash per acre. When 
sowed we did not know about the 
effect of boron on alfalfa, but agri- 
cultural borax has been applied since 
1937. Hay is never cut after Sept. 15, 
so a good growth is obtained before 
winter sets in. 

What have been the results? The 
total cost of all treatments, includ- 
ing seed, lime, and fertilizer for the 
ten-year period for each acre has 
been about $200—or $20 a Year per 
acre. During this same time, four 


Dr. Baver 


A farmer 
tons per acre per year 


of excellent hay have 
been harvested. At an 
average price of only 
$30 per ton (it’s now 
about $40), each acre 
has returned $120 per acre a year or 
$100 per acre profit above the cost of 
treatment. The only labor involved 
is applying fertilizer each year and 
cutting the hay. ~ 

What more can we say about this 
alfalfa field? These things— 


1. The land is protected from erosion. 

2. The alfalfa is taking nitrogen out of 
the air and manufacturing proteins for live- 
stock feed, and at the same time increasing 
the nitrogen and organic matter of the soil. 

° e . 

3. It is a beauty spot on the Station from 
late winter to late fall. 

4. It is evidence of the fact that North 
Carolina can profitably grow alfalfa. 


Incidentally, the field is celebrat- 
ing its tenth birthday. Do you know 
of an older field in the state? We 
would like to know about it. And I 
should have added that this alfalfa 
followed a crop of sweet clover which 
both enriched the land and inocu:at 
ed it for alfalfa. 


* 


Gets Silver Star 


RIVATE Morris S. Boykin of De 

Leon, Tex., who was a subscrip- 
tion agent for The Progressive Farm 
er before joining the Army, has been 
awarded the Silver Star. The award 
was made by General Mark Clark for 
gallantry in action in Italy with the 
36th Division 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE—For over 100 years, United 


States Rubber Company has been working with 
rubber. Its scientists and technicians are constantly 
exploring new fields, planning, designing and testing 
better products. They are serving through science 
that men may build a better world. 





TODAY'S TIRES—Today, on essential civilian cars, the 
new U. S. Royal Deluxe synthetic tire, designed by 
the same tire engineers who created the U. S. Royal 
Master, is proving again and again the time-tested 
statement, ‘**U. S.’ Tires Are Good Tires.”’ 


What makes 
the old 
town run? 


What makes the old town run? Your town. Any 
town. What makes it go from the time the milk- 
man rattles the first bottles until the last store- 
keeper locks the safe, turns out the lights, rubs 
his tired eyes and starts for home? 


It’s not just one thing. It’s many things... but 
certainly tires play an important part. There 
aren’t many new tires available and the ones we 
have, have seen a lot of service. But they’re still 
keeping the milk truck rolling in from the 
country every morning, and they’re hauling the 
youngsters to school, and they’re bringing the 
workmen home on schedule day after day just 
the same. 


The time, effort and skill of that local business- 
man, the independent tire dealer, help keep those 
tires rolling. He makes strong, clean repairs or 
builds on new treads to keep the bus line, the fire 
department—all the essential cars and trucks— 
on the job. Because he, too, has a stake in the 
community, he keeps a watchful eye on the tires 
that make it run. 


* * * 
When you see this sign, you will find that kind of tire 


dealer. It is the sign of a local, independent business built 
on experience, skilled service and products of quality. 








TOMORROW'S TIRE—Out of the laboratory and the battle- 
field, the tires of tomorrow are now taking form. 
Whether made of synthetic rubber or natural rubber, 
with body of cotton, of nylon or of rayon, the U.S. 
Royal Master of tomorrow will be America’s favorite 
premium quality tire. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE. ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20. N. Y.- In Conada: DOMINION RUBBER CO. LID. 
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The light tanks we’re using 
in New Britain can burna 
gallon of gasoline a minute. 


point of dirt can stop ttf 
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and a tractor is just a8 yalnerable 


1 cuse for dirt in a tractor’s fuel system. 
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Set of reminders will help you to K 


FIT AND FIGHTING: 





TRACTOR FUEL SYSTEMS:* 


1. Drain the entire fuel system—screens, settling bowl, lines, and 
fuel tank—periodically, checking for leaks, wear, and rust. 


2. Check carburetor adjustment frequently, referring to your 
tractor instruction book for proper settings. A badly adjusted 
carburetor can waste fuel, cause uneven engine performance, 
and lead to expensive mechanical troubles. 


3. Avoid leaning out the mixture excessively. A white coat inside 
the exhaust pipe is a sure tip that your mixture is over-lean. 


4. No matter what kind of fuel you use, be sure 
to get the very best quality obtainable .. . be 
sure it carries the Gulf disc. 


*More instructions on fuels and fuel systems will be found on 
pages 16, 26, and 47 of the FREE Galf Farm Tractor Guide 


Next month: Air Cleaners 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 
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1 GULF FARM AIDS, ROOM 3800, GULF BLDG., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. : 
: Please send the war edition of the Gulf Farm Tractor Guide to: 1 
1 : 
} Name ! 
1 1 
§ Address — | 
I I 
} City State 
: 1 own (or operate )—— axe wobec ractor(s). ; 
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IRST of all 

this month 
we congratulate 
South Carolina 
as a whole upon 
the great prog- 
ress in commercial dehydration of 
sweet potatoes—five plants, besides 
another on the border at Augusta, 
Ga., using 177,000 bushels in 1943 
and expecting to use 600,000 in 1944. 
Counties selected for special men- 
tion this month include— 


Bamberg—For success of the recent Edisto- 
Savannah Fat Cattle show and sale. 

Barnwell—For the encouraging prospect 
that the entire county may soon grow one 
variety of cotton. 

Calhoun—For many progressive farmers 
who are trying an adapted hybrid corn this 
year. 

Charleston—Because several public-spirited 
hog breeders have agreed to refund purchase 


South Carolina 


HONOR . ROLL 


price to all 4-H 
clubsters who win 
prizes at county or 
state fairs. 
Cherokece—Be- 
cause soil-conserva- 
tion-minded farmers have applied to AAA for 
building 3,000,000 feet of terraces, and con- 
tractors have qualified to build them. 
Edgefield—For its second successful an- 
nual Hereford cattle sale—57 registered and 
133 grade cattle totaling $25,774, the regis- 
tered cattle averaging $234 per head. 
Laurens—For success in establishing two 
freezer-locker plants (at Laurens and Clin- 
ton) with WPB approval and plans ready 
for construction. 
Pickens—For pioneering in livestock clin- 
ics with experienced veterinarians in charge. 
York—For becoming the leading South 
Carolina county in turkey production, with 
three hatcheries and a dressing plant. 
Richland—Because of increasing interest 
in sweet potato production and three new 
curing houses. 


How Any Farmer Can Make Good Hay 


(From page 12) off the following 
day. When this process is followed, 
the hay may frequently be placed in 
cocks or put in the barn by the end 
of the second day. There is, how- 
ever, no fast rule to govern the time 
cut hay must be left in the field. This 
depends upon the weather, the con- 
dition of the hay when cut, and the 
size of the windrows. In no case is it 
economy to put up sappy hay. The 
crop must be dry enough throughout 
to rattle when handled, and the 
greenest portions must not squeeze 
out sap when a wisp is twisted to 
the breaking point. The foregoing 
suggestions do not apply to soybeans 
and cowpeas. Both of these crops 
should be placed on racks as soon as 
well wilted and left on these racks 
until thoroughly cured. 


Nothing is gained by cutting hay 
when the ground is very wet. Under 
such conditions the forage is full of 
sap, and the under side of the swath 
will not wilt rapidly. It is much bet- 
ter to wait until the surface of the 
soil has dried. If hay must be cut 
when the ground is wet, it should be 
cut higher so that the stubble will 
hold it off the ground. 

One of the heaviest losses in the 
Virginia hay crop comes from stack- 
ing in small stacks in the field. Even 
in well constructed stacks this loss 
frequently amounts to 15 to 20 per 
cent from rotting at the bottom and 
leaching and discoloration on the 
sides. Where hay must be stacked out- 
side, the stacks should be large, well 
constructed, and topped off with low- 
quality material. Clover and alfalfa 
stacks should be topped with grass 


hay or straw, as water penetrates 
them easily until thoroughly settled, 
and a hard rain coming immediately 
after stacking may penetrate to the 
depth of a foot or more, causing the 
loss of a large proportion of the 
stack. In most cases, it is far better 
to bale the hay from the field or con- 
struct nearby sheds for storing than 
to leave in stacks until needed. 


The latest method of curing hay 
is by hay driers constructed in barns. 
In this method, partially cured hay 
ts placed on especially constructed 
driers, arranged so that air may be 
forced through it with electric fans, 
and the curing completed in the 
barn. Information on the construc- 
tion and utilization of such driers 
may be obtained from the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Department of the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. (See pave 26.) 





Progressive ‘’Farmerettes” 


Our own program, featuring 
the sparkling harmony of Dean 
and Evelyn with four boys who 
play a total of 16 instruments, 
may be heard over these stations 
Monday through Friday: 

CENTRAL WARTIME 
WBRC, Birmingham, Ala., 11:45 a.m. 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga., 12:30 p.m. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn., 6:30 a.m. 
WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex., 6:45 a.m. 
WOAI, San Antonio, Tex., 11:30 a.m. 
EASTERN WARTIME 
WPTF, Raleigh, N. C., 6:45 a.m. 
WBT, Charlotte, N. C., 7:15 a.m. | 











Country Things I Love Most 


(June Prize Letters) 


O scratch the “tummy” of a fat 

little pig and see a young calf try- 
ing to run on wobbly legs.—Mrs. C. 
Chunn, Cochran County, Tex. 


A line of clothes white and fresh 
from the tub. — Mrs. Bob Adams, 
Navarro County, Tez. 


The cooperative help-one-another 
spirit prevailing among our people 
now. — Mrs. L. E. Armour, Sabine 
Parish, La. 

On Friday evening to take my 
family with our Bibles and join our 
neighbors in song and prayer.—Mrs. 
W. J. Greer, Richland Parish, La. 


June roses, white magnolia blooms 
... the first peaches, plums, cherries, 
and berries . . . June fishing and 
swimming... and the hour after the 
day’s work is done when my husband 
and I sit together and listen to the 
children play and sing.—Mrs. J. H. 
Butler, Brunswick County, Va. 





Petunias—nothing pays better for 
the amount of work and money spent 
than a packet of petunia seed. From 
June through October they literally 
bloom themselves to death. — Mrs 
W. Buck Jolly, Bartow County, Ga. 


A sunny morning on the creek. 
with my cane pole, a can of earth- 
worms, and a fallen tree from which 
I can dangle my feet while I fish and 
dream—that’s what I love most in 
June. — Mrs. G. H. Johnson, Pike 
County, Miss. 

A group of country boys on a base- 
ball diamond. What thrills they give 
older people as they hit the ball and 
run!—Lessie Mae Jacobs, Durham, 
County, N.C. 


To see birds drink and splask. in 
the rock-rimmed pool in the corner 
of our yard—a bluejay, a cardinal 
grosbeak, and a redheaded wood- 
pecker sometimes drinking at the 
same time!—Beck Broadway, Claren- 
don County, S. C. 
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And now it is the 
turn of the Tex- 
as lad who bore 

off the “tenspor” last 

month, to stand up and 
take the rap: 


So! Mr. Harry Thorn- 
ton, you are a deferred 
farmer of twenty with a 
wife and baby. What will 
that baby say when they 
ask him, grown, what you 
did? He will say, “My dad 
was buying a farm during 
the war.” 

All that work you do is 
fine; but think, Son, before 
bragging about it; it’s noth- 
ing; for you can lie down 
and rest at night while 
fathers and mothers who 
have sons “out there” twist 





Country VOICES 


° yr renner 
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As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


@ Postwar peace programs, deferment for “ 
farm workers, etc., all get attention this month 
. but unquestionably the highlights are Mrs. 
Edward’s letter telling how systematic rest 
periods help a housewife get more work done 
-not less... . And Mrs, Dorroh’s little classic 
which might well be entitled The Philosophy 


of Cheerful Housework. 


The Vice President has taken 

great interest in The Progressive 

Farmer’s Four-Plank Platform 
for Peace. Before leaving by plane 
on his mission to China, he sent this 
comment: 


Your/Platform is for the most part excel- 
lent. But I fear in doing justice to the 
Japanese and German people it does not rec- 
ognize sufficiently the intellectual leadership 
which prior even to 1914 built up in both 
these nations the idea of racial superiority 
and world domination. 

Certainly we do not want a bloodthirsty 
peace but neither do we want a peace based 
on false ideas concerning Germany and 
Japan—a peace which will inevitably result 
in another war for our children. 

H. A. Wallace, 
Washington, D. C. 


Further comment: 


We must not let what happened in 1918 
happen again. We must have Germany so 
much in our power that she cannot rise again 
and seek world rule. Japan? They. have 
kept medieval customs, as to women es- 
pecially, and must be led from this. To win 
this war, this time, we must have complete 
control over both Germany and Japan. 

L. Muriel McKinney, 
Oldham @ounty, Ky. 


Let all who have read this fine Platform of 
Peace do something about it. Don’t just lay 
it aside with a sigh of resignation and think, 
“That would be fine if it would just come 
true.” Make it come true! Let our law- 
makers know how we feel about it. 

Mrs. W. H. Breedlove, 
Alcorn County, Miss. 


Yes, we must build a New World. Don’t 
say you can’t help. The materials are here 
but the builders are few. Help rear more 
builders among your own children and in 
every friend . Martha,” Kentucky. 


After the war we must build a world 
where none are allowed to become overpow- 
eringly rich, and none to suffer for lack of 
Necessities « . . a world in which Christians 
in name shall be Christians in deed, with cour- 
age. James W. Tucker, 
Hillsborough County, Fla. 





and wonder until exhaus- 
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tion overcomes 
know. My son could have 
been a farmer, too. 

Mrs. ]. S., Texas. 


A number of 
readers write in 
to defend con- 
tests announced on the 
radio. It’s fun, they 
say, even if you never 
win; and two of them 
say that they have won 
prizes. No one as yet 
has risen to testify to 
benefits received from 
“writing-f or-money” 
counsel offered by “lit- 
erary agents” to ama- 
teur writers or be- 
ginners.... There are many responses 
to Mrs. J. B., Texas, who spoke of her- 
self in these columns as a farm wife 
worn by drudgery to the point of col- 
lapse. “I want to see slavery in the 
home abolished,” she said. 


“Slavery,” as Mrs. J. 
B., Texas, calls it, lies 
simply in attitude... . 
Too many of us farm- 
wives are like Martha 
in the Bible, “troubled 
about many things 
when but one thing is 
needful.” . . . Ask God 
for strength to do what 


/ 


Zoe 





Mr. Lord must be done; take life 
more serenely, and find 
glory ‘in living. Mrs. M. F., Texas. 


housework. When I make beds I 

give thanks for the rest I received 

there. I bless everything in my home—even 

the garbage, because, to me, that signifies 
that we live in abundance. 

Mrs. L. G. Dorroh, 

Bibb County, Ga. 


I am not conscious of dreariness in 
1 f 


Mrs, J. B. is right. What farm mother 
isn’t sick of nervous exhaustion? Sons away, 
no help, still trying to send some children 
to school and care for the smaller children. 
Raising more food for victory, each day try- 
ing to can one extra jar of fruit. 

Mother of Ten, Missourt. 


', I read my husband Mrs. J. B.’s letter. 
p “Just griping!” And, “Education is 
the answer,” he said. 

I fail to see how “education” can help her 
or others in the same mood. I’ve been there. 
Harassed, overrun with work, cloth but no 
time to make clothes, cows to be staked out, 
pigs to be fed. Mountains of work that 
threatened to roll me flat. “I can’t; I just 
can’t,” | would sob on anyone’s shoulder. 
The neighbors pitied me. My husband wor- 
ried, told me to “get a system.” He, too, was 
working too hard, seven days a week. We 
were fagged out. I, to put it mildly, was hys- 
terical. And I had a beautiful case of vari- 
cose veins. 

Then I read something: “A strong man 
lifted in a recent test a little weight on one 
finger to the beat of a metronome. In an 
hour he could scarcely lift it from fatigue. 
He rested, then lifted it three (See page 50) 
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Sao tires made dandy flower beds? 


No one knows how many thousands of tires—worn 
smooth but not worn out—wasted away riding herd 
on a bed of flowers. 


And how we wish we had those tires now! .. . when 
the nation’s stockpile of natural rubber is dangerously 
low ... when ail civilian tires must be made 100% of 
synthetic . . . and when no one can bank on getting a 
new truck tire even though he needs it badly. 


Although it is too late to bring those flower-bed-borders’ 
back to life, it is mot too late to more than double the 
life of the tires you have, by recapping them. 


But there are two things to keep in mind: 1. Don’t drive 
your tires beyond the-recapping stage. Have them capped 
as soon as they’re smooth. 2. Don’t abuse sidewalls on 
rocks and ruts. Have small cuts and bruises repaired 
before they do real damage. That’s where your Seiber- 
ling Dealer can help you. He’s an Expert in Rubber. 


* INSIDE FACTS ABOUT RUBBER * 


Don’t bank on getting new synthetic truck tires 
promptly—especially if you use the larger sizes. 
Production is rising month by month, but military 
needs still severely limit the number available 
for civilian use. When you do get new synthetics, 
you'll find them serviceable, but not as resistant 
as natural rubber to internal heat developed by 
excessive loads and speeds. Give them extra care. 


* * 


SEIBERLING 
Heat Vented. TRUCK TIRES 



















































































Just One Moving Part- 
That’s the Pump for Us! 








Another Reason Why So Many Farms Use 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE Sectoe ype 


DEEP WELL WATER SYSTEMS 





That’s all there is— one moving part above 
the ground—no moving parts below the 
ground. Once installed there is no further 
adjustment or repair necessary. 


You can put a Fairbanks-Morse de luxe 
Ejector Type deep well Water System any- 
where—even if your well or other source of 
water is several hundred feet from the house 
— even if your well is crooked. 


Designed for compactness and beauty— 
this pump can be installed right in your own 
home. It’s an attractive piece of equipment. 


Because the pump unit is perfectly balanced 

for smooth, efficient, economical operation 
— there is no noise or vibration. tere: 
barn 


You can get a Fairbanks-Morse de luxe : pict 
deep well Ejector Water System in any one tend 
of 9 sizes, from % to 5 hp.— in capacities up Pane 
to 5500 gallons per hour, depending upon divic 
the depth of the well. arra! 


The entire system is built and delivered by the s 
a single, reliable manufacturer. This means — 
that the responsibility is not divided —that re) wate 
you have one guarantee that covers the If na 


entire installation. a S resul 


See your local Fairbanks-Morse dealer for exan 
complete information, or write Fairbanks, even 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, : . ate 
Chicago 5, Illinois. Ren 

ee locat 
time 
is a 
gettin 
send 


Note These Features | f | mont 








be re 
tive. 


1. Ready-to-Plug-In —This water 
system comes to you ready to 
use. No special wiring or aux- 
iliary equipment is required. 
Just plug into a light socket 
and couple to your supply and 
distributor pipe lines. Then 
you're set for years of depend- 
able service. 


2. Can Be Installed Anywhere— 
This Fairbanks-Morse water 
system need not be located over 
the well. It can be set wherever 
convenience dictates— even. if 
your source of water is several 
hundred feet away. Units are 
available with or without 
sub-base. 


3. Automatic Rotary Seal —This 
automatic seal with floated seat 
takes the place of stuffing box 
and packing rings, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of heavy 
overload on the motor. It is 
self-lubricating, self-adjusting, 
and built for thousands of 
hours of average service. 


4. Fully Protected Motor—Every 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
System comes equipped with 
noise-proof motor, designed 
for maximum efficiency and 
greatest pumping capacity with 
lowest electrical consumption. 
Motors have built-in overload 
protection and automatic reset. 


FAIRBANKS - Se 


+ Windmills + and other Farm Equipment 


Home Water Systems 


" Engines + Hammer Mills 
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4-H and F.F.A. Victory Notes 


An A-1 Victory worker’‘is Julia Ann Garvin, 
Chattooga County, Ga., 4-H girl. Only eleven years 
old, in recent past months she harrowed 10 acres 
wheat, two of barley, two of corn, with her father’s 
tractor, measured off and filled sacks on the com- 
bine, hoed corn, hoed and stripped sorghum, drill- 
ed oats, to say nothing of her 4-H projects in wild- 
life, foods and cookery, poultry, Victory Garden- 
ing, health, nutrition, and livestock. ... Lt. William 
H. Johnson, a former Allegany County, Md., 4-H 
club boy, has returned to this country with a record 
of 40 official missions over enemy territory in addi- 
tion to several unofficial missions. He was once 
president of his club and a member of the 4-H All 
Stars. 

Objectives set up by Stoney Creek F.F.A. chap- 
ter, Virginia, are an illustration of what Future 
Farmers can do: 1. Help the war effort; buy Bonds 
and Stamps regularly; contribute to Red Cross. 2. 
Each boy use purebred sires and certified seed. 
3. Repair and build school furniture and equip- 
ment. 4. Give demonstrations to adults such as 
culling hens, caponizing cockerels, tool-fitting, etc. 
5. Sponsor a Forest Fire Fighter’s unit. 6. Repair 
farm machinery. 7. Hold Father and Son banquet. 
8. Hold joint outing with Home Economics girls 
and exchange classes with them. 


Drawing Lesson No. 2— 
Composition 


ee —2 
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Without good composition, a drawing is unin- 
teresting, as panel A illustrates. In A the horizon, 
barn, tree, fence, house, hills. and road divide the 
picture into even sections. The smoke and road 
tend to lead the eye off the paper at the corners. 
Panel B has the same objects which are placed to 
divide the space in a pleasing manner. Note the 
arrangement of lines in panels C and D. None of 
the sections in D are the same while C is uninter- 
esting because of the evenly divided spaces. All 
around us, examples of good composition go un- 
noticed because we grow up seeing it every day. 
If nature designed her handiwork as in panel E, the 
result would be displeasing. In panel F we see an 
example of how nature designs, as the.limbs un- 
evenly spaced on the trunk show. Panel G illus- 
trates a simple view finder that can be made out of 
a piece of cardboard. Cut out the center in any 
shape you desire. By moving it about, you can 
locate the area you wish to sketch and at the same 
time the edges kill the areas that conflict. There 
is a wealth of subjects all around you. Practice 
getting good composition with the view finder, then 
send us your drawing. Perhaps you’ll win this 
month’s $5 prize in War Stamps. Drawings will not 
be returned. Next month we will discuss perspec- 
tive. . T. W. Godwin, Art Editor 


Who Are They? 


Many famous persons were born in June. Can 
you name six by the following descriptions? 


(1) President of the Confederate States of America; (2) A 
famous American patriot who, when being hanged as a spy, 
said: “I regret that I have but one life to give for my coun- 
try;” (3) He wrote “Home, Sweet Home;” (4) Author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” (5) Founder of the Methodist Church; 
(6) Author of a famous scrapbook. 

Victor Hamner, 
Fannin County, Tez. 
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Know These Snakes! . 


This summer let’s remem- 
ber that most snakes are not 
only harmless but beneficial as 
destroyers of rats and mice 
which eat our crops and stored - 
food. Here are ways poisonous 
snakes (see illustration) in the 
South can be distinguished, 
with one exception, from the 
harmless ones: 

1. Poisonous snakes have a 
broad, triangular head on a 
very narrow neck. Harmless 
snakes have a head only a little 
wider than the neck. 

2. All poisonous snakes have 
a sort of hole on the side of 
the head about halfway be- 
tween the eye and the nostril 
which looks like a second nos- 
tril. Harmless snakes do not 
have tis extra nostril. 

3. The -exgeption to the A 
above rules is the coral snake. at. a5 
It is poisonous. This snake has WATER MOCCASIN 
broad black and red bands 
separated by narrow yellow 
ones. There are some harmless snakes with a simi- 
lar color pattern, but in these every other ring is 
black. The coral snake is rare in the South. 














A Game to Play 


Perhaps you’ve heard of Silent Quaker; just one 
of the dozens and dozens of games included in our 
Community Handbook. It’s fun to play. The play- 





Dear Young Southerners: 


Be sure to notice our feature on identifying 
snakes elsewhere on this page and be on the 
lookout for them when you are working or 
playing around places they are likely to be... . 
And read the Oklahoma boy’s letter on 
careless diving in Mistakes, page 43. db 
Though school days are over for awhile, busy 
days are ahead for young folks who do their 
part on the home front. It is estimated that 
farm “soldiers” this year will raise enough 
cases of peas to reach in a solid line from Los 
Angeles to Singapore; the eggs that will be 
produced in the U. S. placed end tod end would 
reach to the moon and back seven times. Imag- 
ine! ... Work hard to do your share but take 
time out for play, too. Get your family and 
friends together cften for healthful, clean rec- 
reation, to make as pleasant as possible this im- 
portant summer of our lives. 


Sincerely yours, 


Vanes SS 














A SOLDIER, TOO 


Doris Scott, Age 13, 
Greenville County, S. C. 


I’m just a little soldier, 
My dad is far away, 

But I am working so that he 
Can come back home some day. 


I gather tin and scrap iron, 
I feed the hens with care. 

I hope to hurry-up the time 
When he can come back here. 


ers are seated in a circle and each 
whispers to his right-hand neigh- 
bor some absurd thing to do. When 
: each has his commission, the leader 
ve e announces: “The meeting has be- 
: gun.” All join hands and solemnly 
shake them, after which no one 
may speak or laugh. Each one in 
turn proceeds to perform his stunt 
with great solemnity. A penalty 
is inflicted on anyone who laughs 
or speaks. Everything must be done 
in pantomime, a song or speech, 
etc., in dumb show. Afterwards 
those watching guess what the 
performer was doing. Imagine 
how hard it is to hold in your laughter when one of 
your playmates is trying to “scramble, like eggs!” 


June Contest—Hobbies 


Have you an interesting, unusual hobby that you 
think other young people would enjoy hearing 
about? Hobbies that are “different” are especially 
interesting. Our June Contest, “My Unusual 
Hobby,” will give you a chance to tell us all about 
yours. Send entries to Young Southerners De- 
partment, Birmingham 2, Ala., by June 20. 


A Mountain Venus 


“Here it is, Tommy,” said Grandpa Baker, look- 
ing admiringly at the mass of rose-pink flowers be- 
fore him. ‘Writers have described it as an aristo- 
crat of history, a blueblood in its family relation- 
ships, and a Venus in its beauty.” 

“I’ve seen it before, Grandpa, and it sure is 
pretty, but I didn’t know it was mountain laurel. 
Is this as big as it grows?” 

“It grows from 2 to 20 feet in height, likes sandy, 
mountain soil and rocky places, and is smart, too.” 

“How do you mean, sir?” 

“Since it grows where bees and butterflies are 
not any too plentiful, the laurel does not let any 
winged visitors get away with- 
out using them. For example, 
a bee going down into the flow- 
er for a sip of nectar, releases a 
trigger-like arrangement and 
comes out with pollen dusted 
on its hairy body. The pollen 
rides with the bee until it 
comes to the next laurel clump 
for another sip. It is then that 
the pollen is dusted off and the 
flower fertilized. The ant, too, likes the nectar of 
the laurel but gets into plenty of trouble.” 

“Trouble, Grandpa?” 

“You bet. The ant does not fly and can be of no 
service to the laurel. Its flowers are mounted on 
bristly stems and are covered with a sticky sub- 
stance. If the ant is not bluffed by these stems, 
then he’s doomed.” 

“You mean he can’t get out, Grandpa?” 

“Not if he gets into the glucy substance.” 

“Say, Grandpa, I’ve heard somewhere that the 
laurel is poisonous.” 

“Cattle are said to have ‘blind staggers’ from 
eating the laurel, but they seldom touch it when 
there is any other green stuff in sight. I’ve also 
heard of folks being make pretty sick from eating 
honey in which the bees were thought to have used 
the laurel’s nectar. But with all its faults, I’m still 
ar. admirer. I give it credit for once saving my life, 
but that’s another story.” H. O. Coffey. 


x * 
SUMMERTIME IDEAS 


Summer is the time for outdoor life in work and 
play. When it is playtime, you’ll want camping 
helps, swimming instructions, first-aid directions, 
new ideas for sports. This is where our Community 
Handbook comes in—to give you this kind of help 
and lots more. Order for 25 cents or 10 for $2 post- 
paid from Young Southerners, The Progressive 
Farmer, from office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
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When it’s‘‘flashlight-time’’, 
Mothers know and appre- 
ciate the convenience of 
instant, dependable, light. 

But this is war and the 
dependable con- 
venienceof Bond 
flashlights and 
batteries is now 
at work serving 
men and women 


in war plants. 


When it’s mid-day in Siberia 
IT’S 
FLASHLIGHT TIME 
IN AMERICA | 


a i Pe 














COPR., 1944, BOND ELECTRIC CORP., DIV. OF WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO, 
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That means no Bond flash- 
lights and very few bat- 
teries for you. That’s in- 
convenient, we know. But 
please be patient until we 
" can again supply 
you with all the 
Bond products 


you want. 


Bond Electric Corpo- 
ration, New Haven, 
Conn., Division of 
Western Cartridge 
Company. 


Lacie 
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Two important 
aids to the food- 
for-freedom pro- 
gram—a young 
4-H member and 
her faithful 
Guernsey heifer. 





UR “Wanted— 

Your Ideas” contest 
last month brought in a 
response for which we 
are greatly apprecia- 
tive. Now you’ve told 
us what you want and 
it’s our aim to give you 
just that—and make 
the Young Southerners 
pages really “yours.” 
Winners in the contest 
were Louise Gunnels, 
Stewart County, Ga., 
first prize of $5 in War 
Stamps, and Tommy 
Gene Morgan, Cass 


County, Tex., second prize of $2.50 
in War Stamps. Although we won’t 
print their letters, you’ll soon see 
results of their suggestions and 
yours, too. 

Now let’s see what other Young 
Southerners have to say: 


@ AS A SIXTEEN-year-old girl, I 
get up and feed thirty hens and one 
cow every day. I am planning to 
plant a garden, a little tobacco, and 
corn on our 69-acre farm, where 
only 2% acres can.be farmed. I am 
going to raise some turkeys, too. 
Two of my brothers are now in the 
service. Hattie Mae Hyler, 

Washington County, Va. 


@ I AM a thirteen-year-old farm 
girl in the eighth grade and a 4-H 
member. Last spring I helped our 
hired- man milk ten 






Y. S. LETTER CORNER 



































cause we can’t have alli the sugar, 
bananas, hairpins, or other scarce 
articles we want. Let’s all help and 
make Victory ours! — 

Helen Wimbish, 


Alamance County, N. C. 


@® I AM a farm boy ten years old and 
in the fourth grade at school. I help 
with the work at home, cutting 
wood, bringing in the coal, feeding 
the chickens, and I help my grand. 
dad every Saturday. I helped fix our 
lawn. I sold my calf and bought a 
War Bond and I buy Stamps with 
every penny I get. Gale Tuggle, 

Jefferson County, Ala. 


@ LAST SUMMER when school was 
out, Mother had just got 100 little 
chickens so she turned them over to 
me to raise. I raised them, had 

good luck and saved 





cows, feed and water 
horses, sheep, and 
hogs. I helped hoe 
in the field and gar- 
den and helfed my 
mother -can. This 
year I plan to do the 
same. I also send 
books and make puz- 
zles for the boys on 
the fighting fronts. 

Billie Whatley, 
Grady County, Okla 


@ A PROFITABLE 
activity I engaged in who 
last year was my 
study of home eco- 
nomics which I feel will be of life- 
long value to me. I learned to sew, 
plan and cook a well balanced meal 
Although I am too young to work in 
a defense plant or aid the war ef- 
fort in a big way, still my home eco 
nomics lessons are going to enable 
me to be a good wife for an ex-sol- 
dier when our boys come marching 
home. For my soldier will not have 
to pay dressmaker’s bills and neither 
will he have to go to his mother’s 
for a good dinner. Virginia Leden, 

‘ Itawamba County, Miss 


@ J AM THIRTEEN and in the sev- 
enth grade. I realize the things I 
am doing are very small when I 
think of what our boys are going 
through for the safety of our lives 
I had a Victory Garden last year, 
save all the scrap iron and rubber 
I can, and I have $150 in War Bonds. 
I’m also a member of the “Good 
Food School Patrol” which requires 
us to save food. I think it is very 
rude and unpatriotic to grumble be- 





“The Sleeping Beauty” is the 
title of this drawing by Mary 
Ehton, Etowah County, Ala., 
wins ™ $2.50 in War 
Stamps for it. 


the money I got 
from selling the 
roosters and other 
little spending mon.- 
ey and during this 
year I have bought 
a hundred dollars in 
Bonds. I helped with 
other things in 
school, too, such as 
the Red Cross, pa 
per and scrap drives. 
When I get home 
from. school, I feed 
the cows, horses, 
pigs, and chickens. 
I clean the yards on 
Saturday and work 
in the garden. Mother and I canned 
about 400 cans last year. I am eleven 
and in the fifth grade. Aubrey Loftin, 
Hardin County, Tex. 


"Ten tion ! 


These leaflets should answer 
the problems that often come up 
when planning community or 
home parties, plays, and games. 


C1) June Garden Party 

Red, White, and Blue Party 
for July 4. 

Story of Old Glory 

Farming as a Career 

A Model Glider 

Thoughts for a Program Leader 
Games for All Occasions 
Professor Nutt’s Family (play) 
Sam Goes Modern (play) 








OOOO0O00 oO 


Plays are 10 cents each, leaflets 3 cents 
each. Send your order, with name and 
address plainly printed, to Young South- 
erners Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Box 2581, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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CONVEYOR 





Combine Trailer 


I noticed the hay saver in your April issue. 

I am sending you a picture of my outfit. 
The conveyor to the wagon is made of boards 
six inches wide by seven feet long and two 
binder rollers and canvas. The wagon frames 
are 21 feet long and eight feet wide with 
direct hitch to tractor. The “frames are 
equipped with two slings which I operate 
with hay carrier and eight-prong grabble 
fork. One load for this wagon is straw for 
30 bushels of grain. A. Q. Huffman, 
Page County, Va. 


Gas Saver You’d be surprised 
how many more miles 
and acres you'll get to 
the gallon with this 
unpatented gasoline 
saver. It need not be 
attached to your en- 
gine — works auto- 
matically. — 

Gas and tractor fuels are volatile; they 
evaporate easily. The heat of the sun, even 
in spring, will turn gallons of gas into vapor. 
That vapor does you no -good; so defeat it 
by shading your tank. 

When you build the shed, put it at Jeast 
75 feet from any other buildings, for fire pro- 
tection. If you can afford a concrete floor, 
that’s better yet. M. T. Gowder. 





ANY CLEAR GLASS 
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Wax Melter 


E. E. Prevost, extension bee specialist of 
South Carolina, recommends this as a simple 
sun melter for beeswax other than old black 
comb with several generations of cocoons 
in it. The cover is a piece of plate glass 
or two or three thicknesses of window glass. 
An old iron pan or a piece of galvanized 
metal sloped to the bucket holds the comb 
and scraps of wax to be melted. Slope the 
melter toward the sun. Make it a size to suit 
the quantities of comb, etc., usually melted 


Farm Leaflets 


The Trench Silo Killing Grasshoppers 


Control of Fleas Fruit Spray Calendar 
Flagstone Walks Warts on Teats 
Fall Potatoes Pruning Melons 
Breed Associations Harlequin Bug 


Curing Pork in Warm Weather 
Mastitis, Garget or Caked Udder. 
Vegetable Starter Solutions 
Gestation Table for Cows 
Nutritional Deficiencies of Livestock 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Poultry Handbook....... 25 cents 
The Niven Garden Book........ 25 cents 
The Community Handbook.... 25 cents 
Bench Bates orict ceiceissdinsruiias 10 cents 


LEAFLETS are 3 cents each. Send 
all orders.to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you. 
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MARINE CORPS 




















COAST GUARD MERCHANT MARINE ARMY AVIATION 








COREE: BE sa es ag ea a oo 


EVERY AMERICAN IS PLEDGED TO DO HIS OR HER PART TOWARD THE ATTAIN- 
MENT OF VICTORY AND PEACE. THOSE IN THE SERVICE ARE DOING MORE THAN 
THEIR SHARE. WE SALUTE THE MEN AND WOMEN OF OUR ARMED FORCES. LET 
THOSE OF US WHO HAVE SUPPORTING ROLES TO PLAY SO CONDUCT OURSELVES 
THAT ON THEIR RETURN THEY WILL BE AS PROUD OF US AS WE ARE OF THEM. 






















NAVY AVIATION 





MARINE CORPS 





Portraits by Bradshaw Crandell who used 
members of the Armed Forces as models, 
when available. A full color reproduction 
of this advertisement, suitable for framing, 
will be sent free upon request. Write 
Pontiac Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Mich. 


NOTE: Obviously, it is impossible here to portray each of the many arms 
and services that comprise our Fighting Forces. Those selected for illustration 
are intended to typify ALL of the many millions now serving their country. 
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42 MOTORS 
\ ERE PERE ees 
go recess ee 


He might have said *“*Scram!”’ 


He might have said, **‘Beat 


it—I’m busy!’ 


But he didn’t! Not the Doc- 
tor of Motors. In spite of a 
work-jammed shop, he took 
time out to help a little pal 
whose ‘‘car’’ had ‘‘broke 
down.” And with a smile. 


For the Doctor of Motors is 
the kind of man who remem- 
bers how big a little fellow’s 
troubles can be—to a little 
fellow. Yes, there’s some- 
thing you can’t forget about 
a man like this. 





The Doctor of Motors won’t 
let you down. He is pains- 
taking in his work, exacting 
in his demands. 

And, he insists on piston 
rings that save oil, gas and 
increase power in your car, 
truck, or tractor. 


That is why he installs 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings 
in ever-increasing millions 
every year. 

The Perfect Circle Com- 
panies, Hagerstown, Indiana, 
U. S. A., and Toronto, On- 


tario, Canada. 





3K 
your con is old. 
enough to amoke = 
it’s time to imotall 
Perfect Cincler 





PISTON 


Care for your car for your country, instal] 
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CIRCLE 
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All Out 
for Victory 


WO years ago J. C. (Joe) 

Johnson, 4-H club member 
of Johnston County, N. C., set 
out to grow and show a grand 
champion, and he did just that. 
His beef animal was declared 
the grand champion at the Kins- 
ton Fat Stock Show in 1941. Last 
year he tried it again but com- 
petition was keen and his animal 
placed further down the line. 


Then Joe and his sister, Blanche, 
both joined up in North Carolina’s 
Feed a Fighter program and prom- 
ised to produce enough food or its 
equivalent to feed a man in the 
armed service for a period of one 
year. Everything went along nicely. 
Their county, Johnston, was declared 
the champion county in the state in 
the Feed a Fighter program. 

Joe and Blanche were doing their 
part. Feeding beef cattle was a 
specialty for Joe, but not for long. 
He was soon to get the call to the 
colors in the service of the United 
States Navy. Yet this was not to be 








Joe Johnson and his champion. 


the end of the beef project or the 
club work in the Johnson family. 
Just as thousands of other club 
members in the nation have. stepped 
in and helped to carry on the food 
production war on the home front, 
Joe’s sister stepped in to carry on 
for him. As a result, Joe’s calf won 
the grand championship and 
Blanche’s animal was declared the 
reserve champion at the Kinston Fat 
Stock show in a class of more than 
70 animals. L. R. Harrill, 
State 4-H Club Leader, 

North Carolina. 


North Carolina F.F.A. News 


ERE is news from several pro- 

gressive F.F.A. chaptef's, as re- 
ported by State Supervisor Roy H. 
Thomas: 

Bethel—Chapter members have 
$1,318 worth of War Bonds this 
$2,741 in all. 

Edwin M. Holt—The F.F.A. chapter and 
school cafeteria are cooperating. The boys 
wili grow certain crops and livestock which 
the cafeteria will buy for canning and proc- 
essing. 

Elise—In two years has built a $3,000 metal 
shop and cannery and, with government aid, 
added $1,480 worth of shop tools and $1,165 
worth of cannery equipment. 

Fairview—Farmers gave trees for the lum- 
ber for a community cannery and F.F.A. 
boys cut and hauled them to the sawmill. 

Grover—Members made $125 profit from 
feeding out 300 broilers. 

Mt. Vernon—The chapter held a forestry 
demonstration, measuring off 1/10 acre and 
thinning the trees properly. Almost a cord 
of wood was cut from this small area and 


bought 
year— 


plenty. of sound, straight trees were left. A 
valuable lesson was learned on the effect of 
overcrowding. . . . At a War Bond rally 
$3,000 worth of Bonds were sold. 

Pilot Mountain—In a public speaking con- 
test every member of the chapter took part 
. . . The boys have also built a shelter for a 
small blacksmith shop and will learn to shoe 
horses and do other metal work. 

Rock Springs—A registered O.1.C. gilt will 
be given to. the Future Farmer who does the 
most outstanding work, and next year he will 


give the best gilt from the first litter to the ‘ 


next high-scoring F.F.A. member. For a new 
community cannery the boys have made 400 
concrete blocks, poured the floor, set up studs, 
placed window frames, weatherboarding, 
joists, rafters. 

William R. Davie—From a minstrel and 
party, $192 was tleared for F.F.A. activities. 

Long Creek Grady—A recent athletic con- 
test included rope climbing, 100-yard dash, 
sack race, potato race, shot put, baseball 
throwing, broad jump, pole vault, high jump, 
and 50-yard dash. 


—__——- FREE BUILDING PLANS ——___—_ 


HE following plans are offered 

free to residents of North Caro- 
lina only. Orders should be address- 
ed .to David S. Weaver, extension 
agricultural engineer, Raleigh: 


167-R—Tobacco barn 
236—Lawn chair 
37—Fly trap 
314—Open fireplaces 

5040—Hog breeding crate 


Virginia readers may 
obtain free the plans 
listed below from C. 
E. Seitz, extension 
agricultural engineer, Blacksburg: 


Plans for 
Virginia 


B-5.21—Insulated concrete milk cooling 
tank—4 to 12 cows 








* 


F-5.15—Wall nests, dropping board, roost 
poles 

G-5.14—10’ x 14 concrete hog wallow 

L-5.11—Homemade tobacco wagon rack 

5601—Canning plant— 20’ x 30’. 


The following 
plans may be 
obtained with 
out cost to 
South Carolina residents from C 
V. Phagan, extension agricultural 
engineer, Clemson: 

58—Kudzu mowing attachment 
5044—Dehorning chute 

14—Box silo 

25—Homemade fly trap 

36—Water systems for the farm home 

55—Homemade driers for fruits and vege 

tables 


Plans for 
South Carolina 


> 


* 





BUILDING A HOUSE? 


O, we don’t suppose you are, 
but we know from the letters 
you’re writing us that you’re doing 
a lot of planning for after the war. 
Therefore, we’ve printed for you 
on one sheet views and floor plans 
of five very popular houses. You 
can obtain the sheet by sending us 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


Then if you like one of the plans you can order blueprints at the prices 


shown on the sheet. 


Send requests to Building Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer at nearest office — Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh 
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A program to control 
worms in sheep with 

















Puenoru1azint is the 
only known drug that controls both 
nodular worms and common stomach 
worms in sheep. It is generally recom- 
mended that sheep be given an indi- 
vidual dose in the spring, fall and win- 
ter as needed. : 


In addition, a new and easy way of 
administering Phenothiazine is rec- 
ommended while the animals are on 
pasture—Phenothiazine with salt. A 
sufficient quantity is put into sheltered 
feeders to last the flock two to four 
weeks. This is economical, safe and 
effective ... saves labor and unneces- 
sary handling. Sheep consume more 
salt in hot weather . .. get more 
Phenothiazine just when they needed 
it most. 


For Other Animals 


Phenothiazine was developed by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S.D.A., 
and first manufactured by Du Pont. 
It has saved uncountable dollars for 
America’slivestockand poultry raisers 
by reducing deathsand sickness caused 
by internal parasites; its use has pro- 
duced more meat, wool, and mohair. 
Phenothiazine is an effective remover 
of nodular worms, common stomach 
worms, and intestinal roundworms 
from sheep, goats, and cattle; nodu- 
lar worms and ascarids from swine; 
cecal worms from poultry; and stron- 
gyles from horses and mules. 


Phenothiazine can be used in any 
of these convenient ways: as a liquid 
drench, in bolus, pellet or capsule, and 
as a powder mixed with feed or salt. 


Products containing Du Pont Phe- 
nothiazine are made by many manu- 
facturers of stock remedies and veteri- 
nary supplies. See your 
regular dealer. Sheep rais- 
ers are invited to write for 
a copy of the new free 
booklet, ‘‘Phenothiazine 
with Salt.” E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co- (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


Du Pont 


Phenothiazine 


Removes More Kinds of Worms 


from More Kinds of Animals 
than Any Other Known Drug 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--.» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 














I See by the Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper a 

piece that interested me a lot 
because it set me to thinkin’. It 
seems like away back yonder some 
fellows wanted to build some rail- 
roads out West and didn’t have much 
money. So they said to Uncle Sam: 
“You give us a lot of this land and 
we'll do your 
haulin’ for half 
price.’ But 
when they draw- 
ed up the con- 
tract they forgot 
to say how iong 
they’d do that 
haulin’ at half 
price. Now it 
looks like they 
are stuck. 

It looks to me 
like sémebody wasn’t very smart. If 
I bought a mule and promised to pay 
for him by doin’ the other fellow’s 
haulin’ at half price, I sure would 
want to know how long I was goin’ 
to do it. And I’d sure want to know 
how much haulin’ he had to do. 

Uncle Sam has got a awful lot of 
haulin’ to do right now and from the 
number of freight trains I see a run- 
nin’, I reckon it’s got the railroads in 
a right smart sweat. 

It’s plain to see somebody is stuck 
on this deal but I ain’t sure the rail- 
roads is the only ones. If Uncle Sam 
gets his haulin’ done at half price, 
ain’t that maybe one reason the rest 
of us has to pay such a high price for 
our haulin’? Maybe the people that 
has to get their groceries brought in 
over these railroads is the ones that 
is really stuck. Even railroads can’t 
run trains at half price. They’ve got 
to get money to run on somewhere. 

I see they’ve got a book that tells 
all about it. With Marthy after me 
al! the time about gettin’ out in the 
field and goin’ to work, I ain’t got 
much time to do no readin’ but I do 
aim to read that book when it comes. 


I see by the ads in this paper 
where a farmer by the name of 
Stevens has got a picture of him and 
his family in this paper. It’s a fine 
lookin’ family, ain’t it? It looks like 
most everybody at his house works, 
too, most in particular the women 
folks. I always was in favor of that. 


I see by the ad that he makes good 
money. Now’s the time to make it 
while he’s got his family to help him. 
I think he shows mighty fine judg- 
ment in savin’ his money like he 
does because he can’t have his chil- 
dren with him always. A farmer has 
to make it quick because after his 
children gets big enough to work to 
amount to anything, it ain’t long till 
they marry off and go to work for 
somebody else. There was.a time 
you could keep a boy till he was 21 
but now Uncle Sam takes him the 
minute he’s 18. I ain’t complainin’. 
I’m just explainin’ how much harder 
it is for a farmer to get ahead now- 
adays. 

I hope you are makin’ lots of 
money and savin’ it like Brother 
Stevens is. Be sure you read his 
plan in the ad in this paper and de 
like he does. I can’t do much any 
more. I ain’t got no help but Marthy. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 





Ask for These Bulletins 


10! Refrigerator Helps; How to Freeze and 
Store Foods; Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 

The Farmer’s Wartime Handbook of 
Available Building Materials—Certain-teed 
Products Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

How to Keep Your Farm Equipment in the 
Fight—Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 

Boron in Agriculture—Pacific Borax Co., 
Chicago. 

A List of IHC Sound Films—Consumer 
Relations Dept., International Harvester Co., 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
Pennzoil Motor Oil + B. T. & T. Oil +» Gear Lubricants 
Tractor Chassis Lubricants + Pennzoil Diesel Oils 


PENNZOIL GIVES YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n. Permit No, 3 


*Reaistered Trade-Mark 
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Keeping 
Spark Plugs 
Clean 

is RULE 


KEEPING spark plugs clean is absolutely 
essential today. Slow speeds and lower 
grade fuels do not permit them to get hot 
enough to burn off rapidly accumulated fouling matter. This 
results in hard starting, incomplete combustion and wasted gaso- 
line. Power is lost. 


























_ That is why the spark plugs in your car, truck, tractor or stationary 
engine should have regular and frequent testing and cleaning 
service. Make it rule one for keeping every engine efficient and 
economical. Where new spark plugs are needed insist on depend- 


able Champion Spark Plugs. 


2 Tractor Owners 


Wherever tractors are being converted by 
a “power booster overhaul” from heavy fuels 
to leaded gasoline for more power, remem- 
ber that one of the absolute prerequisites of 
successful changeover is the installation of the correct type spark plugs. 
Champion size charts provide scientifically correct recommendations 
for the cold type spark plugs that are absolutely necessary. 




























DEPENDABLE 
Spark 


p= Champion plugs 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK-—BUY WAR BONDS 







































Prevent waste of valuable timber—and time! 
Accurate, fast-cutting, and quickly moved, these 
dependable mills pay for themselves many times 
Frick over in better grades of lumber and increased 
production. Get your copy now of Catalog 75, 
Branches describing Frick portable sawmills and equip- 
at ment. 
Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Goldsboro and 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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WOMEN WANTED FALSE TEETH 


Ven cg mate freney sunoiyio consumers Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 

talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? n’t be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. . 



















WRITE THE W. T. RAWLEIGH Co. 
F PGF Freeport, Itt. 
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OR my _ second 

crop of toma- 
toes, I plant seed in 
beds early in June 
‘if they are to be 
transplanted. If seed 
are planted in hills 
where they are to 
grow and thinned to 
one plant after they 
are well up and 
growing, I delay 
planting until 
around June 15 to 
20. Ihave found the 
latter method just as 


The Next Thirty Days 





e 
in 
good as the former, and much bet- 


ter if weather is quite dry and hot 
when transplanting time comes. 


In addition to toma- 
toes, I aim to make 
a second planting of the following 
during June: pole snapbeans, pole 
butterbeansybush butterbeans, beets, 
okra, cucumbers, squash, table peas, 
and peppers. Also a third planting 
of roasting ear corn and bush snap- 
beans. A first planting of salsify, 
parsnips, and collards, followed by a 
second planting of collards in latter 
half of July or early August. In 
lower South collards may be suc- 
cessfully planted from late August 
to Sept. 15 to 30. 


Plant These 


Mulching Again If we think cul- 

tivating when 
there are no weeds or grass and no 
crust on the ground will do good, we 
are mistaken. It usually does harm. 
However, a two- to four-inch mulch 
of straw, hay, rotted leaves, peat 
moss, rotten sawdust, well rotted 
manure, or grass clippings will do 
much good by checking weed growth 
and saving moisture. Apply any time 
after the plants are high enough not 
to be covered by the mulching mate- 
rial used. 


Winter Crops Two _ vegetables 
that should be 
put in this month and allowed to 
stay in the ground during winter are 
salsify (oyster plant) and parsnips. 
Not only will hard freezes not in- 
jure them but actually improve their 
flavor. Try them and I feel sure 
you will be pleased. Kale will also 
go through the winter with little or 
no damage but planting should be 
delayed until late summer or fall. 


There is still time 
to plant New Zea- 
land spinach and Swiss chard for 
those who like summer and fall 
greens of this type. Only a few hills 
of this so-called spinach will be 
needed, as when the tender tips are 
pinched off (which is the part used), 
several more will take their place. 


Like Greens? 


Branch Bottoms Try a branch 

bottom or other 
low, moist places for planting vege- 
tables from now until fall. Such 
places are available on most farms, 
and even if they are considerable 


. distance from the home, it will pay 


to utilize them. This method often 
means the difference between an 





























the GARDEN 


By L. A. NIVEN 


ample and scanty supply of vegeta- 
bles during a hot and dry summer 
and fall. . 


Saving Seed Because of the 
conditions under 

which they are grown, it is usually 
not desirable to save most vegetable 
seed from one’s home garder. 
Hewever, if well shaped, disease- 
free, fully devel- 
oped fruits of to- 
mato, pepper, egg- 
plant, cucumber, 
squash, and pump- 
kin are selected for 
this purpose, seed 
from them may be 
profitably used. In 

» no case save seed 
from hybrid corn, 
whether of the sweet or field types, as 
it will not produce satisfactory crops. 
Only with the regular or open-polli- 
nated varieties should this be done. 


Mr. Niven 


To aid in the control 
of insect and disease 
pests in the garden, clean up after 
each crop is harvested. To make 
this most helpful, remove all old 
stalks, stems, leaves, overripe fruits, 
and the stubble of the roots. In- 
clude weeds and grass from the bor- 
ers of the garden also. This may 
sound like a finely drawn theoretical 
point, but I assure you it is a most 
practical one. 


Keep Clean 


No “Wobbie” So many daily pa- 

pers and other 
publications having carried the re- 
port that Hollanders had developed 
a new vegetable named “Wobbie,” 
we assumed the reports to be cor- 
rect and passed on the alleged news 
in our April issue. Now it seems that 
these reports were inaccurate, so 
let’s forget “Wobbie.” 


+ + 
June Gardening 








UNE is the time to set tomato 
ey plants for a late crop, to mulch 
tomatoes and most other vegetables, 
to set sweet potato plants for late 
production, to break and harrow 
ground for a fall crop of Irish pota- 
toes. Do you need other timely gar- 
dening hints? Detailed information 
not only for this month but year- 
round help will be found in the new 
“Niven Garden Book.” Order for 25 
cents from Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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The war needs évery hour 
of manpower 


We doff our hats in honor of 
Machinist Harry Pelf 

Who heeds the safety rules as though 
He’d thought them up himself 


Wears no loose clothing at his lathe 
Or wherever dangers lurk 

And keeps his peepers open and 
His mind upon his work 


The war he wants to shorten and 
He knows that he can help 

By just obeying safety rules 

Are you a Harry Pelf? © 


_ Big Ben 











*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. OF. 
Because Westclox craftsmen and facilities are 
devoted to vital war work, Big Ben and other 
Westclox are not being made until further 
= notice. Wersrcitox, Division of 
General Time Instruments Corpo 

ration, La Salle-Peru, Illinois, 





__Wateh for/the trademark om every article you buy. 


| CORMS co 0 FAST 


Dr. Scholl’s Zinoe 
Pads instantly 
stop nagging 
friction; lift pain- 
ful pressure. Sep- 
arate Medications 
are included for 
Quickly removing 
corns. Sold at Drug, 
o¢ Dept. Stores. 


Di Scholls te 
Lino-pads 
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Four Rules for 
Happy Marriage 
Our June Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


@ To thousands of brides and 
bridegrooms among our Progres- 
sive Farmer readers, this month 
we send greetings and Dr. Hol- 
land sends this. thought-provok- 
and not to them 
only but to all other husbands 
and wives from 18 to 80. 


LL over the South this month 
and among Progressive Farmer 
readers, many marriages will occur. 

For a marriage to be a success, 
however, it is not enough just to get 
married. One must also stay mar- 
ried. In America, 
as a whole, about 
one out of five 
marriages turns 
out to be a failure. 

From the years 
of our own mar- 
ried life and from 
observing many 
other couples over 
the years, I would 
suggest the following four rules for 
happy marriage: 

First of all, wise people continue 
their courtship after marriage. If 
you keep up courtship, your mar- | 
riage will hardly go to the court- 
house. .*. ..Do you recall the thrills | 
of pleasure just before and after your 
engagement whenever the object of 
your devotions did something to | 
please you? You fell over yourself 
to express your appreciation. Wives 
and husbands can make about what 
they wish of their life-partners, if 
they will show appreciation for what | 
these partners try to do. 

2. Marriage is a happiness-maker | 
only when people learn to have pa- 
tience with each other. A woman 
wrote me asking if patience ever 
ceases to be a virtue. Perhaps such 
a condition might arise wherein one 
would need to “act briskly,” as some 
writer has stated it. But on the 
whole when the Bible says, “Let pa- 
tience have her perfect work,’ it 
states one of the chief laws of a suc- 
cessful marriage. Most of the break- 
ups which lead to divorce begin in 
petulance and impatience. 

3. We must learn that marriage is 
an economic venture as well as a 
romantic attempt at living. Brides | 
simply must be fed, and grooms have 
to eat and be picked-up after. Rec- 
ords show that few homes fail where 
there is a spirit of get-together in 
the economic affairs of the home. 
An unthrifty wife can throw more | 
out of the back door with a spoon | 
than a man can pring in through the 
front door with a shovel. A spend- 
thrift man makes the poorest sort 
of husband. 

4. Finally, we must realize that 
home is the most sacred place on | 
earth—a place for noble and beau- | 
tiful living. A Godless home is a 
house built upon the sand. America 
can stand no longer than our homes 
stand, and our national life can rise 
no higher than the fine moral and 
spiritual character of our homes. 

“How to stay married?” My an- 
swer would be: (1) Have all your 
life governed not only by a beauti- 
ful, everyday love for each other and 
for whatever children bless your 
home, but also (2) have your lives 
governed by the other Two Great 
Loves—love of God with the whole 
heart and love for your neighbors 
as for yourselves. | 





Dr. Holland 
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SOAK'EM, 


AWEEK OR A MONTH! 
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They’ll DRY OUT SOFT Because They’re 


WOLVERIN 


OU can bet your last bottom 
dollar Wolverine Shell Horse- 
hides will dry out soft! Soak ’em 
through and through — keep ’em 
drowned in water for weeks or 


| months. Then keep ’em frozen in 


ice for days—weeks—months! It 
makes no difference; they’ll dry 
out as soft and pliable as buckskin. 
Wolverine dealers have proved 
this hundreds of times by having 
Wolverines frozen inside ice cakes 
as pictured above. Every single 
time, when the ice cakes melted, 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORPORATION - 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


FREEZE EM 


AT PI 9 



















LEFT: Here’s the way 
crowds gather to see 
Wolverine Shell Horse- 
hides frozen solid in 
ice. They can hardly 
believe display cards 
announcing that these 
amazing work shoes 
will dry out soft. But, in 
hundreds of such tests 
Wolverines haven't 
failed yet. 


RIGHT: Typical ice- 
cake demonstration in 
front of a Wolverine 
dealer’s store. Any day 
now, you may see one 
like itin your own 
neighborhood. 
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SHELL 
HORSEHLOES 


the Wolverines dried out soft and 
pliable — as comfortable as old 
house slippers. 

Wolverines are tough, too—un- 
believably tough. It seems almost 
impossible any work shoes could 
stand up as they do against scuff- 
ing, scraping, perspiration and 
barnyard acids—give months and 
miles of money-saving extra wear. 
Wolverines are made in regular 
styles and safety type with con- 
cealed steel toe caps. There is a 
Wolverine dealer near you. 


Dept. Z-644, Rockford, Michigan 


WOLt RINE 





Look for this sign, 

Wolverine Dealers dis- 

play it on doors or 
show windows. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 
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paw. Tae Back in 
, 71850, Uncle 
See === 1,400,000,000 


*Sam owned 
acres of land. 






Much of it was the Louisiana 
Purchase — land that cost about 
4¢ an acre. 


It was wild. It was unsettled. It 
produced no tax revenue. 


‘Because there was no transpor- 
tation. 


To help get railroads built into 
this undeveloped territory, 
Uncle Sam turned over to them 
130 million acres of these 
lands. 


In return, most government 
traffic received special rates — 


50% off. 


And ever since, year in and 
year out, the government has 
received this advantage. Not 
alone from the few railroads 
(9% of the mileage) which re- 
ceived land grants, but from the 
others competing with them. 


AMERICAN 








Railroads opened up new fron- 
tiers. Settlers followed the ad- 
vancing rails. All land values 
multiplied. Tax revenues vastly 
increased. Agriculture devel- 
oped. States and cities grew. 
The nation knit together. 


Through the years, the value of 
MPP MM” the land grants 
Gs“ has been re- 





tinuance of these deductions 
discriminates in favor of ship- 
pers doing business with the 
government who can take ad- 
vantage of such rates as against 
other shippers who cannot. _ 


That’s why shippers, farmers, 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners 
join with transportation agen- 
cies in seeking to do away with 
these land-grant deductions. 


) RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


NAME_ 


If you would like to know more about Land-Grant Rates than we 
ean tell in this advertisement, we will send you free a comprehensive 
booklet about them. Just send this coupon to Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C, 





ADDRESS. 
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Good Hay, Rain 


By 
CHARLES E. SEITZ 


Head, Agricultural 
Engineering Department, 


@ Since 1939, barn 
drying of hay by 
forced ventilation 
has proved so suc- 
cessful in Virginia 
that 40 driers were 
in use in 1943 and 
200 additional 
farmers have plan- 





ned installations 
this year. Units can 
be adapted to near- 
ly any size of farm. 
You'll not 
popularity of the new “system 
when you learn what it will do. 


be surprised at the 


HE hay drier consists of wooden 

ducts built on the mow floor 
through which air is forced by a 
motor-driven fan. A large main duct, 
tapering from a fan housing, carries 
the air to small open-bottom lateral 
ducts from which it is forced into 
and upward through the hay. The 
drier can be designed to fit any barn 


G4 


tgp 
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A typical arrangement of 
ducts for the hay drier. 


and can be adapted to all sizes and 
types of farms producing hay. 

In Virginia, as in most of the east- 
ern states, some rain falls on nearly 
one-half of the days during the hay- 
making season. The average total 
rainfall for any one month during 
the hay-curing season is not exces- 
sive, but numerous light showers 
make field-curing hazardous. The use 
of the barn hay drier largely over- 
comes the weather hazard. 

The general practice is to cut the 
hay in the morning as soon as the 
dew is off and allow it.to dry for 
about two hours in the swath. It is 
then raked into windrows where it 
remains for another two or three 
hours. On a clear day this reduces 
the moisture content from about 75 


or 





gage 
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Note how tightly barn-dried hay packs, 
greatly increasing storage capacity. 


to 45 per cent. At this Stage the hay 
is placed on the ducts and the dry- 
ing continues until moisture content 
is reduced to 20 per cent, a content 
safe for storing. 

Virginia farmers using these 
driers have proved that they can cure 
high - quality, high - protein content 
legume hay regardless of weather. 
With the addition of home-grown 
grain, an efficient low cost feeding 
ration is secured, requiring little or 
no added protein 
feed. 

This method re- 
quires no more 
labor, and in some 
cases less, than in 
field-curing; mow 
storage capacity 
is increased up to 
50 per cent;. and 
milk production 
is increased by 
feeding better- 
quality hay. The 
barn drier is a 
practical and effi- 
cient method for 
curing all types 
of hay on any size 
or type of farm. 

An analysis of all these driers 
shows that the cost averages about 25 
cents per square foot of mow floor 
area used. This includes lumber, 
blower, labor, electrical materials, 
pulleys, belts, and electric motor. 


Operating cost varies with outside 
weather conditions and moisture 
content of hay, when placed on the 
drier, from 75 cents to $1.50 per ton 
of hay cured. Virginia farmers agree 
that this is a small sum to pay for 
the labor and hay saved from total 
loss, plus the improved quality of 
the cured hay. 


Editor’s Note.—Application for a hay-dry- 
ing unit must be made on Form WPB-541. 
Ask your county agent to get you one. For 
those who would like additional information 
about this system of curing, a leaflet is avail- 
able for five cents from our Service Editor. 


Analysis of 49 samples of alfalfa in 1942 and 1943 showed barn- 
dried hay’ to be consistently: two grades better than field-cured. 


#1 #2 


#3 SAMPLE GRADE 
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Public-spirited citizens of Gilmer, 
Texas, believe that community can- 
ning is the ideal solution for preserv- 
ing the products of Victory Gardens 
—to keep a fighting America strong 
and healthy. 

Last summer, the Upshur Rural 
Electric Cooperative led the way by 
contributing a large tool shed to house 
the flew Canning Center. 

Gilmer Kiwanis raised $1200. Car- 








“Every community should have 
its own Canning Center!” 


penters, plumbers, co-op linemen, 
lumber yards, and hardware dealers 
donated labor and material. 

And with complete local support, 
the Gilmer Community Canning 
Center was well on its way! 

Now listen to what Mrs. P. B. 
Lindsey, Supervisor and local co-op 
homemaker, has to say about the 
new Center that has done so*much 
for Gilmer, Texas... 
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“EVERY FAMILY IN TOWN is eligible to use “NEXT, THE: FOOD IS STEAMED in thermo- “THIS BIG PRESSURE COOKER handles 200 - 
our Canning Center,” says Mrs. Lindsey. _ statically controlled Westinghouse electric cans at a time. We pressure-cook non-acid fro 
“Housewives bring their raw products, cans _ roasters, before sealing the jars or cans. An vegetables as well as meats—to prevent by 
or jars, seasoning, and dish towels. We show _ even temperature is very impertant during spoilage and destroy poisonous botulinus. fa 
them how to prepare the food. It’s really lots this process. We also use electric hot plates Our daily output at the Center is 600 to 800 mie 
of fun—like an old-fashioned sewing bee, for sterilizing ,the containers in which the cans, though we have turned out as many as Poe 
brought up to date.” food is packed.” 1200 cans in a single day.” pr 
pur 
TO HELP YOU ORGANIZE a 
A CANNING CENTER tan 
in § 
tral 
it is 
was 
ban 
pre 
to t 
on 
con 
Jur 
T 
tha 
“DURING A 38-DAY SEASON last year, 212 jo 
local families canned 14,261 containers of I 
fruits and vegetables at the Center. These : S ; . pou 
were worth 146,710 ration points and valued ° pe ) ; a 
at nearly $2500. If every community had its 1 FREE BULLETIN—“How To OrRGAN- ol 
own Canning Center, I’m certain the women of SEND FOR THIS USEFUL LITERATU RE ! 1ZE A COMMUNITY CANNING CENTER” — a= 
America would do even more in conserving tells how to get started, lists equipment needed, shows arrangement of typical Canning Center, yea 
food for Victory!” etc."Also ““HoME CANNING GUIDE,” packed with information on canning, quick freezing, “wi 
dehydrating, brining, and winter storage of food. This helpful 48-page book costs only 10c. pe 3 
je 
eoetecenaunrreenemesmes eater mamma memes Westinghouse thermostatically controlled electric ranges and roasters are x: 
teenage ee & Mfg. Co. (Department PF-64) ideal for sterilizing containers and for blanching and preparing foods for age 

Cc pliance Vivision, ¢ ° ° ° ° Sag, 
Mansfield, Ohio preservation. Westinghouse is the name that means everything tm electricity. S 
Please send Westinghouse literature checked below— lait 
“How to Organize a Community CHECK HERE er\ 
Canning Center” (Free) ............:... pls & 4 cer 
“Home Canning Guide” (Enclosed find 10c) .....0 estin Ouse lies 
age 
Hie ers 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Every where 


g WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Gharles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 p. m., E. W. T.,.NBC 
LPO LEI EME ENTE EST PE es j “Top of the Evening”’, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 p. m., E. W. T., Blue Network 














t F LATE spring or early summer 
» is the busiest time of the year, it 
=. is also the most beautiful time. In 
fact, June is known not only as the 
first month of summer, but also as the 
month of roses, the month of brides, 
the month in which we recognize fath- 
ers, and the “perfect month.”-. ... 
From the dining room at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Poe, in early 
spring, I saw a mass display of blos- 
soms and beauty—from dogwood, red- 
bud, crabapple, and yellow jessamine 
plants which had been brought in 
from the nearby woods, supplemented 
by purchased lilac and bridal wreath. 
These shrubs would glorify your own 
farm home at a similarly small cost in 
money and labor. The shadbush, Dr. 
Poe told me, had just finished its 
blooming season; and returning to 
Alabama, I found a riot of pink azalea, 
purple catalpa and white syringa, 
... I often wonder if we appreciate 
enough the careless beauty in the 
tangled masses of wild honeysuckle 
which adorn our roadsides. So useful 
in stopping soil erosion and so easy to 
transplant is this fragrant vine that 
it is one perfect answer for the gaping, 
wasteful gulleys, and bare, ugly em- 
bankments which steal away our 
precious soil. What about a campaign 
to take care this way of the bare spots 
on our own farms and in our own 
communities? 


June Brings Canning 


This month’s cover reminds us 
that summer canning time is just 
ahead, so here are four or five re- 
minders from widely scattered areas— 

In effect as we go to press: Five 
pounds of canning sugar may be 
bought with sugar stamp No. 40, and 
the remainder—a maximum of 20 
pounds per person—will be granted 
on application to local boards. This 
year canning sugar does not come 
“with the directions on it’”—there are 
no “ifs” and “musts” about making 
jelly and preserves... . 

“Every county in North Carolina 
now has one home demonstration 
agent or more,” observed Miss Ruth 
Current, state home demonstration 
agent, as she told me about their well 
laid plans for a widespread food pres- 
ervation campaign, to reach 90 per 
cent of all North Carolina farm fami- 
lies. The 200 home demonstration 
agents, including about 21 city work- 
ers, 30 Negro agents, and some 60 as- 


% 


@ Now is the time when the farm family spends 
12 to 16 hours a day with grain harvesting, canning, 
and other farm and home problems. 
about many of these problems in this month’s home 
department, as well as suggestions for leisure time. 


Thére’s help 


sistant agents, will devote 
special time to training 
neighborhood leaders in 
the techniques of home 
canning. . . . Optimistic 
and enthusiastic about the 
ability of homemakers 
to produce and preserve 
high-quality food products, 
Mrs. Ola Powell Mal- 
colm, in charge of food 
preservation, U.S.D.A., 
sagely observes in a letter 
to us that canning should, 
if possible, be done in the cool of the 
morning. Further than that, she warns 
us, “canning does not improve food.” 

Mena Hogan, Southern supervisor 
in home demonstration work, who 
visited Puerto Rico recently, sends us 
her observations on the trip: 

War has touched the island in many ways. 
For awhile, food ships didn’t get in. As a re- 
sult, even when the submarine menace prac- 
tically disappeared, the islanders were very 
food conscious. Food production, therefore, 
has become an important industry, and the 
vegetable garden and the orchard were always 
the first things shown when we visited a farm. 

Canning centers have been set up by home 
demonstration agents throughout the island, 
and girls and women were busy canning in 
these everywhere we visited. Many of the 
cans were being sent to their servicemen, who 
stay homesick for Puerto Rican cookery. Chief 
favorites in the armed forces are canned gan- 
dules and pasteles. The latter resembles our 
own “hot tamales.” 


Seven Rules For Daily Diet 


At the Tom D. Spies Pellagra Clinic 
this week, it was heartening to hear 
the testimonials of vastly improved 
patients, many of whom I had former- 
ly seen brought 1n on stretchers. Of 


ip 


By Viney Wilder 


With expert skill she smooths the edges down 
And folds each dressing with the greatest care. 


VOLUNTEER 


the 400 people now so improved that 
they are back at work, Dr. Spies told 
us that 30 are now in the armed forces, 
82 are engaged in agriculture, and 191 
are working in industry. The “moral” 
in this story is clear, since all these 
serious illnesses came about because 
of wrong or restricted diets. Here isa 
simple “prescription,” free for the us- 
ing, that prevents pellagra and helps 
bring health: Eat some from each of 
these seven food groups every day— 


1. Green and yellow vegetables . . . . some 
raw—some cooked, frozen, or canned. 

2. Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit ....or faw 
cabbage or salad greens. 

3. Potatoes and other vegetables and friits 

* . raw, dried, cooked, frozen, or canned. 

4. Milk and milk products ... . fluid, evap- 
orated, dried milk, or cheese. 

5. Meat, poultry, fish, or eggs .... or dried 
beans, peas, nuts, or peanut butter. 


6. Bread, flour, and cereals . . . . natural 
whole grain—or enriched or restored. 
7. Butter and fortified margarine (with 


added vitamin A). 


Seen and Heard © 


“A little child shall lead them”— 
yes, even in the saving of food. We 
venture this proph- 

z ecy about the little 

folks’ letter on Miss 

Yo) Kate’s page this 


month. .. . Now we 
offer a $5 prize for 
the best letter from 
any grown-up who 
can top these young 


Far from the screaming guns and roaring planes, 


She fights the war with every small, white square; 


Knowing her son and others of his kind 

Who sail the seas and roam the boundless skies 
May one day be dependent for their life 

On just such things as Surgical Supplies! 


With willing hands and grateful heart she serves 
Like thousands more beneath the mercy sign, 
Knowing that prayer alone is not enough 

To save our boys out on the Fighting Line. 

































JUNE BRIDE’S table, 
exquisitely beautiful, 
for that day of days, 
the wedding day. 
more information, see 
page 31.) 


ideas with her own best food-saving 
pointers. They must be different from 
the children’s hints, of course, and 
your entry must be in the mail by 
July 1. ... Brides and bridegrooms 
will be interested in Dr. Holland’s ap- 
propriate sermon on another page... . 
An unusual method of collecting fat 
for salvage is suggested by Bastrop 
County, Tex., extension groups: There, 
the boys and men hunt and dress ar- 
madillos, and later the women and 
girls render the fat. ... Farm children 
now have a new opportunity to make 
pocket money and, at the same time, 
to help save the lives of our American 
servicemen by gathering milkweed 
floss. Ten million pounds of this floss 
is needed for filling life jackets. .. . 
Are you casting about for ideas on 
brightening up the house? Mrs. J. D. 
Giles, Dallas County, Ala., sends us 
this tip: “I loved your December 
cover so much that I framed it for a 
little neighbor boy’s Christmas tree. 
He’s only six, he lisps as he talks, and 
he loves the flag with passion. You 
should see him salute and give the 
pledge.” ... Another popular cover 
was our January checker-playing little 
grandson outsmarting his grandfather. 


For the Bookshelf 


THIS LITTLE PIG STAYED 
HOME, by Willie Snow Etheridge. 
Posies to the person who, at the end 
of the day, “can make a pleasant bev- 
erage of all the lemons handed him 
during that day.” And a whole bou- 
quet of posies to the wife and mother 
like Willie Etheridge who, with her 
sense of humor and gifted pen, con- 
trives a charming, readable book out 
of the petty incidents in a wartime 
household. Don’t pass it up on any 
account! (The Vanguard Press, New 
York, $2.50.) 
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Heres Mv Aouice 70 Jane GRIoes 
- who want snowy washes...easy washdays 



















SO YOU'RE BEING 
MARRIED IN JUNE! 
HERE'S A TIP, GRACE — 
DON’T LET WASHDAY 
GET YOU DOWN. RINSO 
SOAKS CLOTHES DAZZLING 
WHITE ! 


SOMETIME LATER 


| TOLD YOU, GRACE, THAT 
WASHDAY !IS EASY WITH 
RINSO. SEE...1T SOAKS OUT 
DIRT WITHOUT HARD 
RUBBING 
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FOR SPEEDIER DISHWASHING 
that’s easy on hands— 
try soapy-rich Rinso. 
Dishes, pots and pans 
‘come shiny clean easily. 


Avoid Soap Waste. 










RINSO REALLY DOES GET OUT 
MORE DIRT. | WASH EVEN 
DIRTIEST SHIRTS GLEAMING © 

WHITE EASILY. YET RINSO IS SAFE 

FOR WASHABLE COLORS 




































Flawlessly Fashioned 


2073—Your favorite—and a fine figure-flatterer. 
Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 48. Size 36, 4% yards fabric. 
3821—Cool and crisp as a lettuce leaf. Sizes 12 to 
20, 36 to 48. Size 36, 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 
3805—A two-piece for summer. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 
to 44. Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch material. 
3817—Classic shirtwaist lines. Sizes 10 to 20, 36 to 
40. Size 16, 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 
3731—Perky apron to wear like a pinafore. Cut in 
one size requiring 1 yard 35-inch fabric, 5 yards braid. 
3694—This apron ties with a sweet shoulder bow. 
Cut in one size, 1 yard 35-inch material. 
3788—So “Ole Man Sun” may keep his eye on you. 
Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 46. Size 36, 2% yards fabric. 
3770—A summer frock with its own little bolero. 
Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 40. Size 16, dress, 3% yards 35-inch 
material; bolero, 1% yards; sash, % yard. 


NS ‘ 
APRONS FROM 
1 YARD 
OF FABRIC 
EACH 


\ 
L 





3731 

















3838—Trim is the word for this popular two-piece. 
Sizes 14 to 20, 36 to 46. Size 36, 4% yards fabric. 

3834—A pinafore to delight your soul and keep you 
enchantingly cool. Sizes 12 to 20, 36 to 42. Size 36, 
4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 36. 
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SUMMER FASHION BOOK 


OU’LL have them if you make them,” and the 

clothes madé by home dressmakers this summer 
will be prettier than ever. Our Summer Fashion 
Book will help them to be so, with 175 beautifully 
colored designs for you to order from. Along with 
suggestions for summer clothes, several pages of 
“back-to-school” styles are included.’ Ask for the Sum- 
mer Fashion Book and send 10 cents to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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PREY HOME CANNED FOODS 
... WITH 


BERNARDIN 


2-PIECE MASON CAPS 


Easy—economical—safe! Use Ber- 
nardin metal caps for extra protection 
against spoilage. Inside of lids triple- 
coated; acid-resisting white enamel 
over sanitary gold lacquer and tin—a 
safeguard not found in ordinary caps. 
Fit all mason jars—positive vacuum- 
seal. No paraffin or rubber jar rings! 
Re-use screw bands. Replace only 
inexpensive lids. Buy today—at your 
grocer’s. 


BERNARDIN Bottle Cap Co., Inc.| 


America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 
Dept. P-6, Evansville, Ind. 






Know Home Canning from A 
to Z! Send 10c for our grand 
64-page colorfully illus- 
trated Home Canning Guide. 


gO \ Good Housekeeping ) pepe 
or at I AD, 





How to make smoother 
ICE CREAM ret cs 


Make smoother, more delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with 


FRTAL light cream, top milk, or even 
TR whole milk. Easy... no eggs, | 

no cooking, Readily digesti- | 
ble. Recipes in package. At | 


RENNET TABLETS 


\ “oe — FREE TRIAL OFFER ~ 
“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,"’ Dept. 56 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
**Junner’’ Renner TaBiets and Recipes to ] 
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HERE'S A 
MONEV-MANER 
FOR FARMERS 
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You can have water where and when 
it’s wanted with a BURKS Water 
System. This means you'll put meat 
on beef and hogs faster — increase 
milk up to 20%, 
eggsup to 35%. 


BURKS s¥stems 


are famous for dependable service 
—longer life—and larger capacity. 
Only one moving part—self prim- 
ing—easy to install. Both deep or 
shallow well systems. Write for 
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574 — “KITCHEN KUTIES” Em- 
broidery designs to add color to your 
dish towels. These hot iron trans- 
fers include complete instructions. 








GARDENIA LUNCHEON DOIL- 
IES, made from leftover scraps, 
crochet, and embroidery. 











| ROYAL PINEAPPLE crocheted 
doily with Early American charm. 





FRILLY-EDGE VESTEE of dainty 
crochet to freshen up your sum- 
mer suit or dress. 


xk *& 
“KITCHEN KUTIES” instruction 











catalog and prices now. og Dene 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 28 Elk St., Decatur 70, itl. 








ing beouty. Lettering FREE. Overall sie, height | 
30 in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. | 


aad Freight paid. Setistection guarenteed. Free catalog. 
Americen Memorial Co. Dept. A-18, Atlenta,Go 


leaflet is 10 cents. All other leaflets 
are 3 cents each, including crocheted 
dune Bride’s Tablecloth on Miss 
Hill’s page. Ten-cent and three-cent 


| instruction leaflets will be sent to 


you separately. Mail your order to 


' Home Department, The Progressive 


Farmer, at office nearest you — 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or 
Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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PERFECTION 
Again Making Oil 
Stoves and Heaters! 


Ge NEWS for the Home Front! 
Although we are working day’ 
and night turning out war materials 
. -- Uncle Sam has authorized us to 
make a limited number of famous 
Perfection Oil cookstoves and heaters 
for essential civilian needs. Because 
of government restrictions on the 
amount of metal available for civil- 
ian goods, only five models of our 
complete line are being made... 
but they’re all pre-war Perfection 
quality . . . your guarantee of clean, 
economical, efficient performance. 


How to Get a New Perfection 


To get a cookstove or heater, apply 
to your local ration board for a 
purchase certificate. To get a water 





TION O 
HESE PERFEC 





ion Flat -Top Stove. 
burners. Wide cooking 
baked enamel. 


No. 353 Perfecti 
3 High-Power : 
= In black and white 









pact—occupies on 
in. floor space- 


PERFEC 




















MORE WAR BOND 
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table ntinuous 
” Fuel No. 525 Perfection _ uler Heater. Insures oo “a 
No. 2201 “Ivanhoe vie Kerosene Heater. 1 oP hot water at low fuel. 
Oil Space Heater. wager low-cost heater. ie economical kerosene 
. . hour. Com- Air-cooled handte- 
28,000 BTU’s per 26% to carry. 4 
ly 18 * 


rion sore comPANT SS 


7691-4. Platt Ave.» Cleve 
s AND SWEAT MEAN F 
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heater, apply to the War Production 
Board for a priority. Then present 
your purchase authorization to 
your Perfection dealer. Please do 
not apply if your present cook- 
stove or heater can be repaired. 


Get the Most Out of Your Present 
Perfection-Made Appliances 


Today it is a patriotic duty to make 
sure you are getting the efficient per- 
formance originally built into your 
Perfection. Have your Perfection 
dealer check it over . . . he will be 
glad to supply you with replacement 
parts and genuine Perfection Inner- 
Flow Wicks ... . the only wicks 
that insure 100%_satisfaction on 
Perfection-made appliances. 





ection 4-Burner Range. 


ners. Roomy 
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No. R-357 Per, 
Patented High- 
“Live Heat” ov 
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No. 406-B « Puritan” Water 


Mark 
land, Ohio of Quality 
ess BLOOD AND TEARS! 
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This is a Bride. Isn’t she Lovely 2? 
SP, 
She’s so lovely she leaves the 
groom breathless. He’s crazy 
about her. What gift can you send 
her that she’d be crazy about? 
<4 
You bet it’s lovely! PYREX 4 
Ware sparkles like a new dia- 
mond. It saves time and steps, too. W 
Each dish can be used for baking, TO ARD QUICKER MEALS 
serving, and storing. She’ll love it. ISL RLT RT AR RR TT TTA TOS ITE eT RIGO Soe TR OER CRON TN FEEL 
Another snappy. menu—meat and vegetable stew, raw 
green salad, and baked fruit (peach, apple, or pear). 
& aa 
f > HORT cuts—that is what every By SALLIE HILL 
= «) woman needs these busy June 
e. » . = days.’ A record-breaker is the fol- 
This is what a bride can do with lowing menu which I saw Miss Mary Leafy Vegetable Salad / 
: Margaret Smith, home demonstra- Two cups shredded spinach or. other di 
saa: he tion agent, prepare in Haywood greens, 3 cups shredded cabbage, 3 table- P 
PYREX WARE. isn’t it wonderful 5; - County, N. C., at the Hyder Moun- spoons chopped onion, salt, and salad E 
tain club: . dressing. ( 
Scalloped Soup Mixture Shred crisp greens and cabbage. ni 
Yes, it’s wonderful. Food Leafy Vegetable Salad Bread and Butter Then. add finely chopped onion, salt, 
bakes as much as 1/3 faster. Fruit Cobbler and salad dressing. Toss lightly in Po 
She can see when food is Planned by Miss Mary Thomas, bowl and serve. sl 
done. PYREX Ware helps North Carolina extension nutrition- Fruit Cobbler “e 
make any bride a better cook. ist, the recipes are easy to follow: dldee Gnie Deaidente, % 2 . n 
° ae” be our, 4% gar, % teaspoo 
And she can bring it right to Scalloped Soup Mixture salt, 1 teaspoon baking powder, %4 cup tr 
the table! Leftovers can be Ik. 1 m 
Two cups thick soup mixture, 1 cup milk, 1 beaten egg, 1 tablespoon melt- 
stored, reheated, and served chopped cooked meat, 2 cups bread ed butter, fresh or canned fruit. as 
again in the same dish. With crumbs, 2 tablespoons butter, salt, Heat fruit to boiling point and a 
no transfer from dish to dish, pepper. sweeten to taste. Sift flour, baking C 
she saves precious food. Heat soup mixture, add fat, and  pcwder, sugar, and salt into a mix- 
season with salt and pepper. Puta _ ing bowl. Add milk, beaten egg, and d 
layer of bread crumbs in the bottom melted butter; and mix lightly. Ar- te 
of a buttered baking dish. Thenadd _ range hot fruit in bottom of baking m 
half of heated soup mixture and half dish, spread batter over it, and W 
of the meat. . Next, add another bake in a hot oven (400 degrees F.) tr 
layer of crumbs and remaining souv until brown. Serve with fruit sauce 
mixture and meat. (Grated cheese’ or cream. 
may be used instead of meat.) Cover Sal 
; with buttered bread crumbs; place : arom 
= po Ae cmt teed — Mg a ps > — he ay pot ahr PYREX = in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) “This blackberry dessert has been 
ake s nextto e rgeant). Note uty Casserole (above) is a super-danay . . } 5 ” 
the handy glass handles. Grand for gift. Two dishes for the price of one...a until crumbs are browned. oe ee S 
tasty layer cakes, fluffy biscuits, swell baking dish. And the cover does ex- Fruit Sauce icl : : : 
puddings, chops, potatoes. ‘ tra duty as a pie plate. 3 sizes: 14 ticles appear in The Progressive > 
Give her a pair. Each only... 35¢ qt. (small-family size) only...... 65¢ One-half cup sugar, 1 tablespoon corn- Farmer each month. “My grand- 
starch, 1 cup boiling ‘water, % cup -mother used it during Reconstruc- 
e. fruit juice (berries, peaches, or cher- tion days when desserts were scarce: 
ries, etc.), 2 tablespoons butter, a few ts p : 
i“ i. grains salt. Toast small slices of lightbread. | 
° Combine sugar and cornstarch. (Salt rising or homemade is best.) e 
Add water slowly, mix well, and boi] Butter while hot and pour over them 
for 5 minutes. Then add fruit juice hot canned blackberries or fresh C 
a and boil 2 minutes. Remove from fire ones, sweetened and heated. Whip- p 
This is the and add butter and salt. ped cream may. be added.” 
m 
Pyrex Bowl Set tu 
° if 
Three crystal clear bowls that go AT "YOUR SERVICE, HOMEMAKERS! I 
° right into the oven...and on the table. I 
She can use them for mixing, baking, Your June “Send-For” List de 
serving, and storing! Rolled rim is a 
designed for easy pouring. 2}4 at., Entertainment Handicrafts 
1 - and 1 qt. sizes. Set of 
Ss nanos to 7 aly 95¢ A Honeymoon Party for the Bride... 3 cents Make a Shuck Doormat...........-..+-.-- 3 cents V 
Garden Club Program for 1944........ 3 cents Build a Stick Horse.............-sesseeso- 3 cents $ 
The Home Wedding. ................--0s0s00+- 3 cents 
Ss _ Bible Quiz Program.............20--::s-sesee 3 cents Home Improvement si 
zg Community Barbecue and Picnic...... 3 cents How to Paper Walls ..........--......+ 3 cents al 
Food Build a Kitchen Equipment Shelf 25 cents v 
Ee Cheese-making at Home...............+:+:. 3 cents Needlework 
This is the Pyrex Trade-mark Thirty-six Victory Ice Cream Recipes 3 cents Dutch Hats (Crochet) ............secee-- 3 cents Cc 
You can find the little one pressed into the Delicious Meals for Family Health......3 cents Dressy Crocheted Gloves................. 3 cents p 
glass bottom of every PY REX dish. It and Recipes for Using Soybeans...............- 3 cents Eight Piecework Quilt Designs.......... 10 cents h 
the familiar orange label both mean “A Canning Vitamins for Your Wardrobe 
product of Corning Research in Glass.” a ih fate , 3 (make-over ideas)............+000004 3 cents I 
an tie liane Seo wdlen Quem. guatection. anning Fruits an ruit Juices...... cents Fopdlerits ol 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 2 Save Vegetables and Fruits by Brining 3 cents P r ai 
~ poops How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables.... 3 cents | Pep Up Your Conversation.................. 3 cents 
PRESSED 25 Answers to Canning Problems.... 3 cents Introductions Can Be Easy................ 3 cents y 
IN GLASS Pickles of Excellence.............-......... 3 cents | Let’s Join the Popularity Parade........ 3 cents 
i Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest 

















you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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PROBLI 


By RUTH RYAN 


T a large desk stacked with 

ledgers and papers sat a slen- 
der, attractive brunette, late of The 
Progressive. Farmer staff, but now 
Ensign Alice Brown Andersen, W-V 
(S) SC, USNR. She began to remi- 
nisce about her Navy life: 

“It’s just about a year ago that I 
reported to the Naval Reserve Mid- 
shipman School (WR), at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. For the 
next six months, I was: thoroughly 
trained—first at Smith, where the 
mysteries of Navy life and language 
were unfolded to us; then three and 
a half months at the Naval Supply 
Corps School in Cambridge. 

“Our day at school began at 0615 
(6:15 a.m.), and until 2200 (10 p.m. 
to the civilian), we were busy every 
minute. Our platoon went every- 
where in formation. Three other 
trainees and I shared a room in one 





EnsignAndersen 
works at her desk 
with enthusiasm, for 
she knows she _ is 
helping to win the 
war sooner that way. 


»¥ 


of the college dor- 
mitories and slept 
in double-decker 
beds. Food at the 
school was excellent 
and, in spite of our 
tight schedule and 
the rfecessary march- 
ing and drilling, most 
of us gained a little 
weight. On week 








Laat: 


ee le 


ends, we explored 
the-surrounding 
New England coun- 
tryside. 

“We were allowed 
to request the sta- 
tion we wanted for 
our first duty, and I 
had chosen the 
USNTS in Great 
Lakes, IIl., because 
—well, a certain boy from my home 
town (Omaha, Neb.) was stationed 
nearby at Fort Custer, Mich. My 
request was granted, and in Octo- 
ber I reported for duty as head 
of the Invoice Section of the 
USNTS Supply Department. On 
Dec. 23, 1943, Lt. R. M. Andersen 
(the boy from Omaha) and I were 
married in a military ceremony at 
the Fort Custer Chapel, and my 


— husband is new overseas. 


“I am proud to be in Navy blue 
serving my country.” 


Already about half the girls re- 
cruited into the WAVES come from 
farms or rural communities, if they 
are not needed there, according to 
Ensign Rosemary McCown, stationed 
in the Birmingham, Ala., Office of 
Naval Officer Procurement. “Farm 
families have proved today and in 
years past that they are the back- 
bone of the nation, and now their 
daughters are emphasizing that 
fact,” she declares. 





fe mehsd the Littlest Folks 


HAMPION 


2 
oe AX 
| and Clean Plate 


food - savers 

Commandos are 

these winners in 

our “Save Food for Victory” contest: 


Dorothy Nell McWilliams, Colbert 
County, Ala., who receives the first 
prize of $5 in War Stamps. She says: 

My way to save food is not to eat between 
meals. Then [ am-hungry and eat all of my 
lunch. Since my brother is overseas and my 
sisters are away working to help win the war, 
I don’t want to waste even the bread crusts. 
I am ten years old. I have a Victory Gar- 
den and some little chickens, little pigs, and 
a cow all my own, and I help do the work. 

Martha Ann Savely, Union County, 
Miss. She wins the second prize of 
$2 in War Stamps with this idea: 

I am eight years old. I have four little 
sisters, and we have Mother to put our syrup 
and jelly on our bread instead of our plate. 
We save several drops each time. 

Charles Lewis, six years old of 
Cherokee County, Ala. The third 
prize of $1 in War Stamps goes to 
him because he writes: 

I go to school and am in the second grade. 
I always eat all my lunch or give it to some 
of my schoolmates. I never throw anything 
away that can be used. I havea $25 Bond. 

Honorable mentiqn and a 25-cent 
War Stamp go to the following: . 

Sarah Elizabeth Vickery, eight 


- 


years old, Hart County, Ga. She says 
she picked 1,516 pounds of cotton 
last fall for her daddy and gave him 
back the money tc help buy her 
mother a refrigerator. That helps 
them save left-over food. 


James Pennington, eight years old, 
Laurel County, Ky. He explains, “The 
reason I sold my dog for three dol- 
lars is that it is a very big one and it 
eats very much. I thought it would 
be better to feed the food to my hogs 
so that the soldiers would have more 
meat to eat.” James has eight un- 
cles in the service and is helping 
plant more vegetables and fruits. 


Mary Ann Snapp, six years old, 
Jackson County, Okla. She writes: 
“I like all vegetables. If I am not 
hungry enough to clean my plate at 
one meal, I put it away and eat it the 
next one.” Mary Ann bought a $25 
War Bond with money she made 
pulling bolls last fall, and has $12.85 
saved toward buying another. 


Paul Edward Schmidt, ten years 
old, Haskell County, Tex. Last sum- 
mer he helped his mother can 75 
quarts each of corn and beans. “I 
helped her gather the. beans, and I 
hauled the corn home in my wagon.” 


Wyen Kotte 
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Youle Oil - 


Don't ignore “pink tooth brush.” 
Help keep gums firmer and teeth 
brighter with Ipana and Massage! 


EVER has the need for proper 
home care of teeth and gums been 
more urgent. So give special thought 
to your dentifrice. 
And remember, in making your 
choice, that Ipana Tooth Paste not only 


cleans teeth thoroughly but with mas- ° 


sage, helps the health of your gums. 
That is important. For gums, too, 
need regular care—the radiance of your 
smile, the sparkle of your teeth, depend 
largely upon firm, healthy gums. 


“Pink Tooth Brush’—a warning! 
If you'see “pink” on your tooth brush, 
see your dentist..He may say that your 


Start today with Ilpana and massage 


He is a busy man, your dentist. Yes, with 
thousands of fellow dentists called to fight- 
ing fronts, he is working longer hours, see- 
ing more patients. And you can help him by 
following these simple rules: 


1. Make appointments well in advance. 

2. Keep your appointments. 

3. If you must break an appointment—do 
it promptly. 

4. See your dentist regularly —don’t wait 
until prolonged treatment is necessary. 


5. Between visits — give your teeth and 
gums proper care at home. 





gums have become tender because soft- 
cooked foods have deprived them of 
the natural exercise they need for 
health. And, like many dentists, he may 
suggest “the helpful stimulation of 
Ipana and massage.” —- 

So every time you brush your teeth, 
be sure-to massage a little extra Ipana 
onto your gums. For massage with 
Ipana rouses circulation within the 
gum tissues — helping gums to become 
stronger, firmer, healthier. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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LOW IN COST 
LONG ON TASTE 
AND SHORT ON 


RATION 
POINTS 





CHOCOLATE ECONOMY LAYERS 
114, cups cake flour 


1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 


or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
14 teaspoon salt 
lf cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 
l egg, well beaten 
2 squares (2 ounces) unsweet- 
ened chocolate, melted 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup sour milk or buttermilk 


. Sift, then measure flour. Sift 
three times with baking soda 
and salt. 


. Cream shortening, add sugar, 
cream thoroughly. Add egg 
gradually, beating.after each 
addition until light and fluffy. 
Add chocolate and vanilla, blend. 


. Add dry ingredients alternately 
with milk. Bake in two greased 
8-inch layer pans in moderate 
oven (350°F.), 25-30 minutes. 
When cool, frost with Quick 
Strawberry Frosting. 


QUICK STRAWBERRY FROSTING 


1 egg white 

lg teaspoon salt 

l cup strawberry preserves, or 
any jam or jelly 

. Combine egg white and salt, 

beat until otift Fold in preserves. 
Beat with rotary egg beater 
until stiff. 














“ ...I1 advise the 
water bath for 
fruits and toma- 
toes ... the pres- 
sure cooker .. . 
for non-acid 
products. ...” 


By ESTELLE FOURNET 


O AVOID spoilage of home- 

canned products, every home- 
maker is uged to check her methods 
by Miss Fournet’s answers: 


“Do you advise the use of water 
bath for beans, peas, okra, and other 
such vegetables?” 

No, because these products are 
classified as non-acids. Spoilage and 
poison-forming bacteria are very re- 
sistant to heat, as they are encased 
in a hard, protective covering; and 
if the food is non-acid, a boiling 
temperature only tends to make the 
bacteria become active and it does 
not destroy them. Instead, the 
pressure cooker is recommended 
for non-acid products. - 


“Can I add an acid, such as vine- 
gar, to these vegetables and thereby 
obtain an acid product?” 

Yes, you can, but there is danger 
of not adding enough acid to con- 
trol the activities of the harmful 
micro-organisms. 

“What about the use of canning 
powders? Are they safe?” 

All authorities ban the use of can- 
ning powders. The base of most of 
them is salicylic acid, which, when 
taken in continuous doses, may 
prove injurious to health, 

“Do you believe oven canning is 
safe with automatic heat control?” 


There is great danger of explosion 
and of under-processing due to the 
slow heat transfer of air and the un- 
even heat distribution in the oven. 
Oven canning should never be at- 
tempted when tin cans are used, and 
even jars should be only partially 
sealed. Since the interior of the con- 
tainer of food does not at any time 
reach a temperature above that of 
boiling water (212 degrees F.), it is 
not at all safe for non-acid products. 
Of course, there is less danger of 
spoilage in acid foods; still the boil- 
ing water bath is even safer for acids 


On This Canning Quiz? 


than oven, as it guarantees an even 
circulation of boiling temperatures 
around and through the product. 


“Some manuals recomniend the 
open kettle method of canning for 
certain foods like tomatoes and fruits. 
What is your opinion of this?” 

This method is not recommended 
for fruits and tomatoes because of 
the danger of contamination before 
the jar is sealed. It is disapproved 
also for the non-acid products, be- 
cause the heat treatment~is not 
enough to guard against spoilage 
and possible food poisoning. 


“Is it true that to boil foods which 
were processed in the water bath be- 
fore serving them removes the dan- 
ger of food poisoning?” 

Yes, if properly done. Any food 
of which you may be doubtful, even 
though processed under pressure, 
should be boiled before served. 


““Why is a pressure cooxer safer for 
canning non-acid foods than _ the 
water bath processor?” 


Steam under pressure develops 
temperatures much higher than 
boiling water does. Very few mi- 
cro-organisms of any type can resist 
such temperatures. If the container 
is air-proof and remains so, the food 
will keep. 


“If the above is true, why do you 
advise processing fruits and tomatoes 
in the water bath? Wouldn’t the 
pressure cooker make them keep 
longer?” 

First, let me remind you that I 
advise the water bath for fruits and 
tomatoes provided the water is kept 
boiling and the container is sur- 
rounded by the boiling water ,at all 
times. Now to answer your question: 


It has been proved that much more: 


flavor, texture, and food value in the 
form of vitamins is retained when 
the lower temperature is used. Why 
lose these valuable essentials by us- 
ing the pressure cooker, when the 
boiling water bath is safe? 





TAT AND CROCHET YOUR LACES! 


EGINNERS can make tatted laces just as beau- 

tiful as Grandmother’s treasured ones. Filmy 
and fragile in their exquisite beauty, they will last 
for years. Our newest book, TATTED AND CRO. 
CHETED DESIGNS, has directions for tatted and 
crocheted luncheon sets, edgings, collars, etc.—42 
designs in all—plus complete learn-how directions 
for tatting. Order for 10 cents from Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





Even if you must skimp 
on House Cleaning — 


WAKE YOUR HOME 


CLOROX CLEAN! 


soe a 


“When its 
CLOROX-CLEAN 
its hygienically 


clean!” 


Even when house cleaning time is 
limited there should be no slacken- 
ing of sanitary measures. Keeping 
healthy is more necessary than ever 
now that there are fewer civilian 
doctors. Clorox easily provides 
greater home health protection in 
routine cleansing of tile, enamel, 
linoleum, wood surfaces, for Clorox 
disinfects; also deodorizes, removes 
stains. In addition Clorox gently 
bleaches white cottons and linens 
and brightens fast colors. Simply 
follow directions on the label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX | 22/2. 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC ene eho 


Cope. 1944, Clorox Chemical Co 
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own canning in tin cans at home 
—it’s easy and fun. No break- 


_ age. Easy storage and handling. 


Garden-fresh vegetables 

and fruits canned in tin cans in 
your own kitchen taste better. 
Plenty of cans are available for 
home canning and they may be 
used 3 times, 


Valuable New 
Canning Book 


All about canning in 
tin. 200 tested can- 
ning recipes. Send 10c 


See Burpee HomeCan 
Sealers and Pressure 

anners at leading 
Dealer's. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER Co. 
4065 West Liberty St. Barrington, lil. 














FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in. natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement.. Send it y- 

GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 337, Des Moines, ta. 














EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 STATION **—"* ATLANTA, GAs 


CAVE FHI VALUABLE COUFaN FT 
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CARRIE THE 
COOKIE STAR 








SAVE FHI VALUABLE COUP 


f((( Be Ay" 


Do you know about 


Hearth Club Baking 


Powder—the secret 
of my success? It's 
tops for true high 


*quality and the cost 


of Hearth Club is 
low, low down! That 
Rumford name, 
known and respect- 
ed for more than 80 
years, is back of it 
too. There’s no won- 
der that more than 
100,000,000 cans 
have been bought by 
thrifty housewives in 
the last five years. 
All those good cooks 
can't be wrong! So— 
why don't you take a 
tip from them and 
try a can today? 


Som, 
Any 880 og = 
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About Aprons and Lively 
Sunday School Activities 


@ “A GROWING BUSINESS has 
developed at my counter in our lo- 
cal farm women’s market since I 
started selling aprons,” Miss Fannie 
H. Adams said 
enthusiastically 
when we met 
her in Wake 
County, N. C., 
recently. ‘‘In 
fact, I can’t meet 
the demand for 
them because I 
don’t have 
\ enough spare 
time to make 
them and  be- 
. cause there is a 
scarcity of mate- 
rials.” 

When we ask- 
ed Miss Adams 
how she started 
such a profita- 
ble venture, she 
explained, “In 
1941, I decided 
that I needed 
a new product 

to sell in the market, so I made 12 
aprons by an attractive pattern 
which a-friend had sent me. The 
pattern required a yard of material 
altogether—%4 yard unbleached do- 
mestic for the body of the apron and 
¥% yard colored percale or print for 
border and pockets. I displayed 
them on my table in such a way that 
they were easy to see, and the inter- 
est of the customers was immediate 
and lasting. By the end of the year, 
I had sold 115.” (See illustration.) 


@® “LITTLE TOTS in my Sunday 
school class were once indifferent 
and didn’t care whether they came or 
not,” relates Mrs. M. D. Hutcherson, 
Franklin County, Va., whose family 
was first prize-winner in our Land- 
lord-Tenant Home Improvement 
Contest. “This was especially true 
when the parents weren’t interested. 
Here’s how I succeeded in interest- 
ing the tots in attending regularly. 


“A year ago Christmas, I promot- 
ed my juniors to the intermediate 
class. Then the primary teacher re- 
signed hér class; and since I had only 
two juniors left, I combined the jun- 
ior and primary groups. Next, I or- 
dered sixteen Noah’s Ark books with 
outlines of animals for the children 
to color. Children of school age who 
came took their pictures to school 
to color them, and a number of 
children who had never attended 
Sunday school saw them and became 
interested. Then they started to 
come, and now they are so enthusi- 
astic that they don’t want to miss a 
Sunday. I take them candy often, 
too. I decided that to get them there 
regularly, I would do that so I can 
teach them many important things 
about the Bible that they would oth- 


erwise never know. Already, I can — 


see a great improvement, and most 
of them can lead in prayer nicely. 


“Now I am ordering bookmarks 
with the Ten Commandments and 
the Beatitudes, since some of them 
are a little slow learning the Com- 
mandments. We will take up the 
Beatitudes as soon as they learn“the 
Commandments well. I pay for all 
this extra material myself.” 


... Because there’s more to a chocolate 
cake than good-looking frosting... # 
has to be good all the way through: 
...and likewise, mother, it takes 
more than good looks to make Tommy’s 


But you can be sure ... simply by 
getting RED GOOSE SHOES... with a 
35-year reputation for EXTRA VALUE 
FEATURES* that a/ways mean long wear 
and lasting fit. 


shoes really sturdy and long on wear. 

It’s the Sidden structure... the ma- 
terials all through...that give some 
boys’ and girls’ shoes Jong life. 


When you see the big RED GOOSE 
on the shoes you buy for your young- 
sters, you'll know it says, ‘““These shoes 
are good ...all the way through.” 


RED GOOSE DIVISION 
International Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


*EXTRA VALUE FEATURES—all the way through 
- All materials meet rigid quality and performance 
standards. 
. Lasts proportioned according to age groups. 
. Careful attention to construction details. 


. Extra reinforcements; .. where they count for 
lasting wear and fit. 


Red Goose Shoes 


"HALF THE FUN ON 





OF HAVING FEET” 


AND FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES 




















Electricity is helping 
Mr. Smith do his 
Big Farm Jobs! 

















REDDY KILOWATT MG < 


Your Electric Servant GG 


“HIN 


@ Mr. Smith knows that electricity is used for running 
So he is 
using electricity for a lot of big farm jobs. Electricity 


milks his cows, fills his silo, grinds his feed, and does 


motors ... and that it does this at low cost. 


many other big jobs ... and faster and cheaper than 
any other farm hand ever did. Make full use of the 
electric power on your farm. There is plenty of it, and 


it sells at low prewar prices. 





(CAROLINA POWER © LIGHT COMPANY ) 






























The First 
365 Days are 


the Hardest! 
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A baby needs lots of care that first 
year. Especially in wartime, with 
doctors scarce and epidemics more 
likely. One important precaution you 
can take is to keep Baby’s surround- 
ings “hospital clean”. . . 


















Fight germs as you clean! Just add 
2% tablespoons of Lysol disinfectant 
to each gallon of cleaning water, as so 
many hospitals do. No trouble, costs 
little, makes cleaning more effective. 




















Wherever germs may lurk— garbage 
pail, on floors, tiling, linoleum, shelves, 


this powerful germ-killing Lysol solu- 
tion. Disinfects and cleans! 


in bathroom and kitchen—clean with - 















Keep a 
bottle 

in the 
Bathroom 
«+. one 
in the 
Kitchen 








it’s so concentrated— 
you dilute it with wa- 


Saeee 
—— ter. Get Lysol today! 
mF sores i 

















3807 A 
APPLIQUE 


Crisp and Cool! 


3754—For a little darling. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3 
years. Size 2, 1% -yards 35-inch material. 

3807—This tiny sunsuit allows plenty of freedom. 
Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3 years. Size 2, 4 yard 35-inch 
material, 14 yard binding. 

3782—Pretty “pinnie” with matching bonnet. Sizes 
1, 2, 4, 6 years. Size 4, hat and dress, 2 yards 35-inch 
material, 6 yards rickrack. 

3812—Sweet and charming for a little girl. Sizes 
2 to 8. Size 4, 1% yards 35-inch material. 

3464—Match her dress and playsuit. Sizes 1, 2, 4, 6 
years. Size 2, playsuit, 1 yard 35-inch fabric; dress, 14% 
yards, % yard contrasting, 3 yards braid. 

3836—Perfect pinafore for summer frolics. Sizes 
2 to 8. Size 4, 1% yards 35-inch material. 

3785—Popular U-neckline, dainty sleeves. Sizes 10 
to 20. Size 16, 3 yards material, 214 yards ruffling. 

3739—A sunback with extra dividend—its own 
bolero. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, dress and bolero, 3% 
yards 35-inch material, 5% yards ruffling. 

3823—Use gay fabric and frosty ruffling to make 
this frock. Sizes 10 to 20, 36 to 40. Size 16, 3% yards 
35-inch fabric, 1% yards ruffling. 

3801—A jolly drawstring playsuit. Sizes 11 to 19. 
Size 15, playsuit, 2% yards fabric; skirt, 2% yards. 




























































PATTERNS 10 CENTS EACH 
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PATTERNS ARE NOT SENT C. O. D. 





Street or R.F.D. ..... 





P. a 





Pattern Number 





Pattern Number 





- 
Mail 6rders to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala 


If you wish Fashion Magazine for 10 cents, check here ( 
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UNTOLD MISERIES 
TO MANY OUT OF 


ONE OLD 
TIN CAN! 




















Spray FLIT on all stagnant 
water. It wipes out baby Anoph- 
eles ... the malaria mosquito... 
before it has a chance to hatch 
out into a full-fledged carrier of 
disease. 





Spray FLIT in closets and all 
dark corners. It’s sudden death 
to the mosquito that may spread 
living death from a sick man to 
you. 





Attack all mosquitoes in the 


air...with a quick shot of FLIT. - 
It’s an easy way to kill ’em. It’s oa 
a smart way to help protect the ; pie 
health and happiness of your ofa 


family. Be prepared! Arm your- 
self with plenty of FLIT... today! 


* Empty tin cans catch water... act 
as breeding places for mosquitoes. Why 
not serve your country and your com- 
munity by turning them a//in for scrap? 


FLIT 


kills mosquitoes, ants, 
moths, flies, bedbugs and 
ether household pests. 
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Ask for the 7 
yellow container rat 


with the 
block band. 
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PRINCESS RANGES 


FOR COAL AND WOOD 


Now in Production ... 
Backed by 77 Years 
of Experience, 


In attractive design, durable con- 
struction, and efficient, economical 
operation, this new Porcelain 
Enamel Range is in every way 
worthy of the ALLEN name it bears 
—a symbol of quality and value for 
over three quarters of a century. 


Now produced in limited quantity, 
by permission of WPB. f you’re 
eligible for a new range, you will find 
in this ALLEN Princess model 
every essential feature allowable un- 
der wartime regulations. And —as 
with all ALLEN Ranges, in peace or 
in war—you can be sure of getting 
full value for every dollar you in- 
vest. Ask your Dealer for details— 
or write Dept. L 


“Quality Stove Builders 
Since 1867” 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











HOME CANNERS 
Avoid spoilage, waste, breakage with 


Presta 
Strong, Safe Swunagdos Jars 
DX 








y 

‘ 
) 
‘ % 


For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top ">. 
closures, or Good 

Housekeepers 2- © 

piece caps. Fit all » 
standard makes of ~ 
Mason fruit jars. 
On any make of ; 
Glass-Top closure use | 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 

seal jar rings. i 





CUPPLES COMPANY, ST. LOUIS (2), MO. 





IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 
Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, property and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 
K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 
Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 





KILLS RATS ONLY 








Hose By the Bottle 


By SALLY CARTER 


—Courtesy 
Yardley of 
London, Inc. 


Before applying a “two-thread” stock- 
ing make-up to your legs, soften dry, 
flaky skin with a rich hand cream. 


EMEMBER how your grand- 
mother ...or your mother... 
or even you would have raised eye- 
brows in holy horror not so long ago 
at the very idea of a grown woman 
going bare-legged in public? How- 
ever, this summer, if you didn’t 
last year, perhaps you will at least 
flirt with the thought of “cosmetic 
stockings.” Here are four very good 
and sensible reasons: 
i. To save money. 
2. To save wear and tear on stockings. 
3. To help you stay cool and comfortable 
in our hot summers. 
4. To give your skin benefits of the sun. 


So much for the good 


But Look side of this wartime 
Out! fashion. Now forthe 
drawbacks: 


1. It doesn’t save time in dressing, but 
you make up some of this time when you 
don’t have to wash real hose. 

2. If you don’t use enough time to apply 
your “leg make-up” correctly, the job will 
look mussy. 

3. Legs may look a bit larger in make- 
believe hose. 

4. Unless you take care to get a water- 

repellant make-up, you will be horrified, if 
caught in a rainstorm, at the spotted, un- 
lovely effect. 
There are two types 
of liquid leg make- 
up—transparent 
and opaque. The 
transparent type gives a definitely 
bare-legged, natural-skin effect. It 
is really a sun-tan liquid that stains 
the skin temporarily and allows 
some of the sun’s rays to sift through 
and tan it without burning. On the 
other hand, the opaque or powder 
type is really an emulsion of pow- 
der in liquid, which gives the effect 
of a silky fabric and sometimes even 
has a sheen like that of silk or nylon 
hose. A bottle costs only about a 
dollar and gives you something like 
thirty pairs of hose—about a 
month’s supply. 


Take Your 
Choice 


x * 


G et "Em Now! 


Order today the three free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
desired, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, or Raleigh. 


0 Make-Believe Stockings 
0 Beauty From Your Refrigerator 
(1 Poise, Posture, and Popularity 
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So kind to hands! 
And even 

in hard water, 
Swan suds fast! 


My, what rich, 
quick lather! 
Swan’s firm, too, 
Lasts and lasts! 


TUNE IN | “Bright Horizon,“ 
CBS, Monday thru Friday 


LEVER BROS. CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASE. 








% Uncle Sam says: 
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-. Pure as fine castiles! 
‘ Mild as May 
for peach-bloom skin! 







Those mild, 
busy suds help duds 
stay like new! 





DON'T WASTE SOAP! 
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Kept in an electric light bulb, (impos- 
sible, of course), baby might be safe from harmful germs. These germs are almost 
everywhere, often cause skin troubles such as prickly heat, diaper rash. To protect 
baby, best powder is Mennen. More antiseptic! Round photos above prove it. 
Centers of plates contain 3 leading baby powders. In gray areas, germs thrive; but 
in dark band around Mennen powder (far right), germ growth has been prevented! 


Startling differences 
in baby powders! 


Baby's arms and legs are always in 
motion, at play and often in sleep. He needs the smoothest baby powder to guard 
against chafing! Which powder is smoothest is proved by round photos above; 
they show 3 leading baby powders séen thru microscope. Mennen (far right) is 
smoother, finer in texture. That’s due to special “hammerizing” process which 
makes Mennen Baby Powder the best protection against chafing. Delicate new 
scent keeps baby lovelier. 


3 out of 4 doctors said in survey—baby powder 
should be antiseptic. It is if it's MENNEN. 





Let Feedsacks 


The 
CLOTHES COUNSELOR 
Dresses Upthe House 
and Announces a Winner 


HE new cotton bag fabrics have 

been used successfully by home 
dressmakers for clothing the family, 
but they also lend themselves 
smoothly and economically to num- 
erous decorative and labor-saving 
schemes in the farm 
home. Because they KITCHEN 
come plain or in EL 
colored prints, are 
easy to launder, and 
are of good quality, 
eotton bags can be 
used with a mini- 
mum of expense and 
trouble. 





Towels 


Use feedsacks, 
properly cut and 
hemmed, and made 
attractive with em- 
broidery, to brighten 
up the kitchen or 
bath. Because they 
are highly absorbent 
and relatively free 
of lint, sacks make 
good towels. 


Pillow Slips 


There is a pillow 
slip ready-made for 
you in every 98- 
pound cotton bag. 
Launder the bag, 
hem it, and add your 
choice of decoration. 
An embroidered 
edging of handmade 
lace, or an applique 
design of colored 
material-will provide 
the beauty interest. 


Mattress Covers 


To save your bed- 
ding, use inexpen- 
sive mattress pro- 
tectors made of 
clean cotton bags. 
The sturdy material 
can also be used in 
making covers for 
the springs which 
will give further pro- 
tection to the mat- 
tress. And why not 
use a number of the 
bags for a quilted 
pad to make the mat- 
tress wear longer? 


Slip Covers 


Your chairs and 
dressing table will 








be fulfy 


Yy our Home 
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By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


take a new outlook on life if you 
make slip covers for them. Make cov- 
ers to match your spread or the new 
curtains, using ball fringe or rick- 
rack braid. Heavy fertilizer sacks 
are most appropriate for draperies 
or slip covers for the 
larger chairs, and 
they may be easily 
laundered. 


Bedspreads 


Five 98-pound size 
feedsacks will make 
a full-sized bed- 
spread or sheet. The 
softer sacks, after 
bleaching, make bet- 
ter sheets, but heavy 
sacks, with the addi- 
tion of ruffles, 
fringe, or applique, 
make colorful and 
lasting spreads. 





Closet Bags 


Bring order out of 
chaos in your clothes 
closet by making a 
number of holders 
for shoes, hose, 
lingerie, and similar 
items, and by mak- 
ing garment covers 
to protect your 
clothing. Use cotton 
flour bags to make 
these articles, be- 
cause the cloth is 
closely woven and 
will keep out dust. It 
takes three bags to 
make a full-sized 
garment cover, but 
less material will be 
required for the 
laundry and shoe 
bags. 





You can pull more 
than these home dec- 
orating tricks out of 
modern sacks! For 
new and different 
ideas about using this 
cotton material, send 
for free book, “Bag 
of Tricks for Home 
Sewing.” Just send a 
postal card with your 
complete name and 
address to Home De- 
partment, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 





Her ‘““Make-Over” Was Best! 





HEN we said “Make-Overs Need Pep”, Mrs. A. C. Pettis, Tusca- 

loosa County, Ala., knew from experience what we meant. Using 

the skirts of two old dresses, she made a charming suit that illus- 
trates the fine points in a remodeled garment and thus won first prize 
in the make-over contest announced in April. Mrs. Pettis said: 

“A blue dress that was too small and a gray dress that had a worn 
blouse furnished the material for. my daughter’s new ‘spring suit. | 
used a Progressive Farmer design, No. 3472, but I made several changes 
in the pattern to adapt it to the material on hand. The skirt is gray 
and has four gores, with four unpressed pleats in the front. It was too 
short, so I set in a band of the blue. 

“The jacket was cut from a blue skirt that buttons down the front, 
and it was easy to lay the pattern so that I could use the old buttonholes 
and buttons. I also used the old pockets, placing them at a different 
angle and adding a piping of gray.” 
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YOUR PERSONAL POST WAR WORLD 


These are the Andrew Stevens, Rural Route 2, 
Ashland, Oregon. 

Says Andrew Stevens: “Things are certainly 
humming in this farm and orchard country. 

**‘War means more money for us. But it can also 
mean inflation. That would be bad now, for us and 
the nation. It would be even worse for our post 
war hopes. So we Stevens are strong boosters of 
the seven-point plan.”’ 





Who’s to blame if the cost of living 


gets “Out of Hand?” 


: Ww: BEGIN TO SEE the answer if we take 
a look at what causes prices to head 
upward in wartime. 

Ie’s pretty simple, ‘in a way. For one 
thing, most of our factories are busy turning 
out war goods. What’s being produced for 
us civilians is not nearly enough. 

For another thing, many of us are making 
higher wages and salaries at war work. 

If we try to spend this money for the > 
too-few goods on sale—meanwhile forgetting 
about price ceilings—we get into a terrible 
scramble. It’s an auction on a grand scale— 
coast to coast and border to border. The 
upshot is that prices shoot up. 


Are WE to Blame? 


That makes it clear that we as individuals can be 
mainly to blame if the cost of living begins to 
pinch. If we go out for goods at any price we 
are sure to send prices skyward. 

It’s true our Government can and must help 
keep prices down. But that doesn’t make it any 
less important for us to do our part... 

There are seven things each of us—as indi- 
viduals—can do to help keep down the cost of 


living. They are recommended by our Govern- 
ment as good for us and good for our country. 
They are in the box at the right. 


Let’s all do these 7 Things 


Each of the points helps to hold down prices. 
Either they show us where to put our money so= 
it can’t be spent on scarce goods. Or they remind 
us that Government price controls will work only 
if we live up to them. 

So, if we do all these seven things as best we 

can, we know that we are being “good citizens.” 
We know that if prices do start skyrocketing, no 
part of the blame is on our shoulders. That gives 
us every reason for doing the things suggested 
in those seven points—and to start doing them 
this very day. ‘ - 
68,000,000 Americans, with the help of their life 
insurance agents, are already doing one of these 7 
things. They have also found the peace of mind, the 
family protection, the feeling of independence that 
owning life insurance brings. 

It is in the interest of these 68,000,000 people— 
as well as the nation as a whole—that the Life Insur- 
ance Companies of America have joined together 
to bring you this wartime message to help prevent 


runaway prices. Address inquiries to 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, New York. 


Life Insurance Companies of America 


ANDREW STEVENS isa truck and 
fruit farmer with a cash income, 
after farm expenses, of $2,150. Fol- 
lowing the seven points below, he 
has budgeted his income so that 
$1,050 goes into war bonds, sav- 
ings, life insurance and debt pay- 
ments. Are you fighting as well 
against runaway prices? 








Here are the 7 Things 
our Government suggests that every family 
can do now and keep on doing 


. Buy and hold War Bonds. 


2. Pay willingly our own share of the taxes 
_—including increased taxes—that our 
country needs. 


3. Provide for our security by adequate life 
insurance and savings. 


. Reduce our debts as much as possible. 


- Buy only what we need and make what 
we have last longer. 


. Followthe rationrules and price ceilings. 


. Cooperate with our Government’s wage 
stabilization program. 


NO ab 
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6 A.M.... looks 


THINGS LOOK BAD. Gus has a hard day 
ahead and he feels low-down and logy 
because he needs a laxative. Comes a 
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bad for Gus! 


bright idea. Gus takes a sparkling glass 
of Sal Hepatica before he sitS down to 
breakfast. 


8 A. M....he’s on the bus! 


THINGS LOOK BETTER. Taken before 
breakfast, Sal Hepatica brings fast yet 
gentle relief . . . wsually within an hour! 
It also helps turn a sour stomach sweet 
again by helping to counteract excess 


gastric acidity. AND ... 3 out of 5 
doctors, interviewed in a survey, rec- 
ommend this sparkling saline laxative. 

Try Sal Hepatica the next time you 
need a laxative. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


—take gentle, j2ceay 
SAL HEPATICA 


Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica from your druggist today, remembering this. Caution: use only as 
directed. Sal Hepatica’s active ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, 


lithium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. 


Ask your doctor about the efficacy of 


this prescription. Sal Hepatica is a product of Bristol-Myers. 


TUNE IN } 


“EDDIE CANTOR”— Wednesdays, NBC, 9:00 P. M., EWT 
“DUFFY’S” with Ed Gardner, Tuesdays, Blue Network, 8:30 P. M., EWT 





JUNE 
With My 
FLOWERS 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


OSES are at their best in June. 

The best and simplest method of 
controlling aphids it to turn the hose 
spray on the bushes and wash them 
off several times a week. I have 
found bordeaux. mixture the most 
satisfactory fungicide in my garden. 
Several sprayings spring_and fall 
control black spot on my roses. 

If you have a beautiful rose you 
especially like, why not get several 
rose bushes from the one parent- 
stem? The surest way of multiplying 
a rose plant is to bend a branch to 
the ground, cut a small slit in the 
bend, and cover with soil. A wire 
bent horseshoe-shape will hold it in 
place. In six months the branch 
may be cut from the parent plant and 
left in the ground until the follow- 
ing spring, then lifted out with a 
clump of soil and transplanted. 

Everybody loves asters and now 
that a wilt-resistant strain has been 
developed, they have become even 
greater favorites. Easy to grow, 
they bloom profusely, and make ex- 
quisite cut flowers. Sow aster seed 
thinly in shallow drills, cover light- 
ly with fine soil, and press lightly 
with a flat board to bring seed in 
close contact with the soil. When 
plants develop several pairs of 
leaves, thin to about 18 inches apart. 
The most perfect asters I ever grew 
were planted between wide corn 
rows in the vegetable garden. They 
succeed best in rich, loamy soil, and 
the tall cornstalks provided a cool 
temperature they like. 

Keep on planting “glads” every 
two weeks until the middle of July, 
and you’ll have a continual supply 
of cut flowers until frost. Try some 
white ones bordered with petunias 
anc see what a cooling effect it will 
produce in the border. 

It is a temptation to become care- 
less about the flower garden during 
the hot months, but let’s remember 
that souls need feeding as well as 
bodies. The ideals for which our 
boys are fighting must be exempli- 
fied back home. Beauty and peace 
gc hand in hand. A home surround- 
ed with beautiful flowers is a pillar 
of strength to a soul, and why not 
make it worth fighting for? 


ic A a 
June Work With Bees 


DD extra supers as needed. Raise filled 
or partially filled supers and _ place 
new one next to brood chamber. 

2. Remove surplus honey this month for 
best quality. 

3..Leave at least one full super of honey 
on the hive for the bees. This may be the 
poorer grade of dark honey.’ 

4. Remove queen cells and provide plenty 
of space and ventilation. Prevent swarming 
in mountain areas; swarms at this time will 
cut sourwood honey production. 

5. Provide shade from hot afternoon sun. 

6. Raise hive body on blocks. Cut four 
l-inch square blocks and place under each 
corner of hive body above bottom board, 

]. Myron Maxwell, 
Entomology Extension, N. C. State College. 





CAN MORE IN ’44 


DO IT EASIER, QUICKER, BETTER, WITH 


HOME AND COMMUNITY 
CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Be patriotic! Can all the surplus 
this year. You’ll save money and 
ration points . . . eat better, too. 
And for better results, do it the 
DIXIE way ... with DIXIE 
equipment: 


RETORTS . . . steam pressure 
cookers for community. can- 
ning that preserve all the whole- 
some goodness of the food with 
a minimum of work. Three 
sizes: cook capacity 58, 175 or 
185 No. 2 cans. 


SEALERS .. . double-seamers 
that seal covers on cans right... 
tight...in one simple hand oper- 
ation. Adjustable for No. 2 or 
3 cans. 


ae 


No Priorities or Ration Board 
Certificates are needed to pur- 
chase Retorts, Sealers or Cans. 


CONTINENTAL CANS .. . 
bright, right tins that give 
food every protection. Plain or 
enamel lined. Available in un- 
limited quantities. Sizes: No. 2 
(pint); No. 3 (quart). 


FREE! 72-page Recipe and Instruction 
Booklet with each equipment order. 


Write Dept. B-3 
for information and prices. 


DIXIE CANNER DIVISION 


OF CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 














Z.B.T- powder 
makes me 
feel so cozy./ 


MANY LEADING HOSPITALS USE IT! What better 
proof of Z.B.T.’s superiority could -you find 
than its wide approval by nurses and doctors? 
Z.B.T. Baby Powder offers unusual advan- 
tages in the care of tender infant skin. 


Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE OIL! Made with olive 
oil, Z.B.T. Powder is superior in “slip,” thus 
more effective against chafing. And Z.B.T. is 
moisture-resistant for better protection against 
wet diapers and perspiration. ; 


1 BABY powDEn 
e WITH OLIVE O 








ang Make Cheese ome 


—get extra money 
for surplus milk! 


FREE book by noted 

farm authority” tells how 

simple to make dglicoes cheeseg—de- 
scri Thou- 
their own cheese 


from their surplus milk. Write for 
FREE book today. mS <5 omen Labora » Inc. 
376. Li Cc) tory, ne. 








and Make up to $12 ina Day! 
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@ In the deep NESCO enameled 
canners plenty of water covers the 
lids, and the rack simplifies lifting 
the jars from the boiling water. 
The clean enameled surface can be 
kept spotless with soap and water. 
No wonder women like these can- 
ners. Made to conform with U. S. 
Department of Agriculture canning 
recommendations, you'll" enjoy a 
NESCO. Generations of housewives 
have used this method for proc- 
essing acid foods. 


Worth Shopping For 


If your store is temporarily out of 
NESCO canners it’s because our 
number one job is to serve the 
armed forces. But we are doing 
our best to supply your dealers, so 
please ask again. Probably you can 
get your NESCO canner soon. A 
NESCO“is worth waiting for! 


> 
NESCO 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING COMPANY 


The World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Housewares 
272 N. 12th St. e Milwaukee, Wis. 








Cdntrdéi the 
Housefly 








By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


@ Here’s the “why” and “how” 
of fly eradication and preven- 
Don’t pass it by! 


tion. 


OCTOR, just how do houseflies 
breed and carry the germs you 
hear so much about?” 


Flies lay their eggs in filth and 
breed there. They particularly like 
stable, especially horse, manure, 
but they will breed also in garbage 
piles, hogpens, open-surface privies, 
and other warm, 
moist filth. In a 
day or two, the 
eggs hatch into 
maggots which live 
and complete their 
growth in the filth 
and, in about a 
week’s time, 
change into full- 
grown houseflies. Upon hatching, 
they go from manure piles and open 

privies into nearby homes in search 
of food, particularly sweets, and 

that’s when they begin to do their 
damage. A fiy’s six legs and his 
body. are covered with long, stiff 
hairs which gather manure from the 

~stable, bowel filth from the open 
privy, and particles of sputum from 
a careless spitter, all of which he 
scatters on the food and around the 
house. Then, too, food passes rapid- 
ly through his body, since he has a 
simple digestive system and feeds at 
short intervals. Along with— this 
food, live disease germs may pass 
unharmed through his digestive sys- 
tem and be discharged in fly 
“specks.” Finally, the fly has the 
revolting habit of vomiting up the 
food and germs’ which have become 
mixed in his stomach. In view of 
these facts, it is easy to understand 
how disease germs can be carried by 
flies to our food—perhaps even to 
the baby’s milk. 





ETc aeeRIECRRERANC 
Dr. Washbur 


“How can flies be controlled?” 


Prevention is better than cure. In 
the early spring, every farm family 
should clean up the premises and 
keep them clean. Remember to re- 
move the breeding places of flies— 
decaying filth, garbage, horse ma- 
nure, and open privies. 


1. If you do not have a sanitary privy, ' 


build one-as early as possible (your state 
board of health will send you building direc- 
tions), for many cases of typhoid are spread 
from open privies. In fact no one can catch 
this disease except by eating particles of hu- 
man bowel filth. Besides, the diarrheas and 
bowel complaints of young children—dysen- 
tery, hookworm, and other diseases—are also 
spread in this way. 

2. Place kitchen refuse in covered garbage 
cans and empty at regular intervals. 

3. Screen the house, especially the kitchen 
and dining room, with 16-mesh wire. 

4. Avoid throwing out waste water and 
making stagnant “water holes” around the 
house and barn to attract flies. 

5. If flies have already bred, use poisons, 
contact sprays, powders, sticky fly paper, or 
fly traps. 

The most important method of 
cortrol, however, is to keep them 
from breeding, and the worst breed- 
ing place on the farm is horse ma- 
nure. If thereis a stable near the 
house, see that it is cleaned daily and 
that the manure is spread on the 
fields so it will dry quickly. When this 
is impracticable, store the manure on 
a concrete floor, built with a groov- 
ed trench around it; and place some 
used crankcase oil in this trench. 
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HERE’S HOW TO MAKE 
PAINT LAST LONGER 
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ALUMINUM 








PAINT 
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You don’t have to repaint so often when you use aluminum 
paint. Although light in color, it doesn’t show dirt readily. 
And its exceptional durability is thoroughly proved. 

Use it to protect wood, metal, masonry, wallboard and 
other surfaces. A single coat hides dark, soiled surfaces; 
makes them bright, clean, attractive. Easy to keep clean, too. 


This “coat of metal protection” is your best bet for fighting 
moisture. Protects metal against rust and wood against 


deterioration. Also, keeps stains from bleeding through. 


WPB NOW PERMITS FARMERS TO BUY 
ALUMINUM PAINT FOR VARIOUS USES 


Consult your paint supplier for full details on filling your 
needs. If you wish to use aluminum paint outdoors, ask him 
whether his paint is satisfactory for that purpose. While 
suitable for indoor use, some aluminum paints made from 
wartime ingredients may not stand outdoor exposure in the 

- _ Jong-lived way you are accustomed to. 
Particularly for painting wood outdoors, it is best to wait 
for the return of Aluminum House Paint made especially for 
that purpose. ALUMINUM Company oF AMERICA, 1982 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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THE COAT OF METAL 


ALUMINUM PAINT 
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Ais Job- 
Your Job- 
Our Job- 


e He has fought on the battle fronts 
of the world — through mud and slime 
. . . on blistering desert sands . .~ in 
L bitter cold. He knows the horrors of 
x» war, this young American — but 
. taking 















¥ * he’s plenty tough . 

Messe) it...and dishing i it out. 

e Ahead of him —and his com- 

=) rades —lies the final smashing, 

yy bloody offensives that will win this 
w 




















ar. A terrific job. That is his job. 
je, He will do it. 
¢ He must be fed — provided with an 
abundance of energy-giving, muscle- 
building food. He eats twice as 
much as a civilian. He needs it. 
He can’t fight without it. Multiply 
him by millions. And add tens of 
thousands more like him, entering the 
armed forces, who must be fed. A 
whale of a job. That is your job, 
Mr. Farmer. You will do it. 
¢ The food for him—and his, mil- 
lions of comrades — must be moved 
. . delivered quickly and safely, 
when and where it is needed — from 
to- processing 


5 


farms to markets, 
plants, to camps and to ports. 
Another big job. That is the 
railroads’ job —our job. We 
will do it. 


NORFOLK, and WESTERN 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS ... -#@ UNITED FOR victory/ 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 









ct VITAMINS AND 
TRACE MINERALS 


| IFETIME (jUARANTEED 






MEAN Exltz PROFITS 


KODAK FINISHING 







WHY TAKE CHANCES 


With your films when you 
can get the benefit of 37 


STRENGTH - STAMINA - P OWER a years experience and world 
B-G PLUS sen ts Pea-wchend or 















(Patented vacuum trated extract perts give you fastest serv- 
from fish) ice and finest workman- 

| This new and potent product ship. Mail us a roll today 
resulting from 1 ld ye ars of cease- together with 25c coin or 





stamps. See how easy it 
is to have your films fin- 
ished by The Fox Company. 


less research now supplies 


EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 
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POULTRY FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 
Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 















World’s Largest Kodak Finishers 
Dept. P-F. San Antonio, Texas 
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Poultryman, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


By. BD. F. 


IGOROUS, high producing, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


profitable pullets are the result | 


of continuous good management 
throughout the summer. Many other- 


wise good flocks are ruined during | 
hot weather by having no shade or | 


green feed and by the watering, 


cleaning, and feeding schedules be- | 


ing neglected. 


| 
| 


If the pullets have not yet been | 


vaccinated for fowl pox (sore head), 
this should be done immediately. 
Pullets vaccinated after they are 
twelve weeks old are often seriously 
set back and sometimes the results 
are nearly as bad as if the pullets 
were allowed to have the disease 
normally. Directions for vaccinating 
the flock come along with the pack- 
age of “Fowl Pox Virus” purchased 
through your local drug store. 


Pullets should be 
checked occasion- 
ally during the 
summer for lice. 
These parasites are apt to get start- 
ed, especially in crowded back-yard 
flocks where sparrows fly from yard 
to yard eating with the chickens. A 


Watch Out 
for Lice! 


few pinches of sodium fluoride or | 


some other good louse powder rub- 


bed well into the feathers will rid | 


the flock of this pest. 


Brooding coops and the nests and 
roosts of the chicken houses should 
also be examined for mites. These 
red parasites are always more 
troublesome during warm weather. 
They hide in cracks during the day- 
time and may get so well established 
they cause considerable trouble if 
one is not watching pretty close. 
Used crankcase oil and kerosene or 
some commercial oil will usually get 
rid of mites if the oil is sprayed well 
into their hiding places. 


Provide a complete 
ration during the 
summer. Feed 
growing mash in 
water- and waste-proof hoppers lo- 
cated in a shady place so the pullets 
can feed during the heat of the day. 
The water should also be located in 
a cool place. Feed grain twice daily 
in amounts the pullets will clean up. 
Move the roosting quarters often 
enough to keep them sanitary. Eat as 
fryers the undeveloped pullets. 


Summer 
Ration 


An automatic door 
opener is a handy de- 
vice on range shelters 
and poultry houses 
during the summer. Pullets and hens 
like to eat green feed and hunt for 
bugs real early 
every morning. 
In order to allow 
them to do this, 
it is necessary for 


Automatic 
Door 














"eaten. the operator to 

y “> make a trip to the 
we house nearly be- 
a fore daylight or 





Weight of pullet jeaye the door 
lifts latch, thus open at night 
allowing door which is not a 
to open. good practice be- 
cause of the danger from predatory 
animals. 
The drawing above shows how to 


fix the latch so the pullets crowding 
the door each morning (See page 47) 





Planet Jr. 
Helps All Growers / 





Uncle Sam needs more food! 
He must feed his fighters and 
workers . . . must help feed his 
Allies. American farmers are 
meeting this need. They'll pro- 
duce more in spite of shortage 
of labor and equipment ! 


Planet Jr. is doing what it can 
to help—is producing all the 
Planet Jr. Tractors and Equip- 
ment possible under war 
limitations. 


This famous line includes Gar- 
den Tractors and attachments 
along with specialized Planting, 
Fertilizing, and Tillage Tools. 
Whether you farm many acres 
ora small garden plot—by hand, 
horse, or tractor—Planet Jr. 
makes your job easier. Send for 
the Planet Jr. Tractor and Im- 
plement Catalogs. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3435 North 5th Street, Phila., 40, Pa. 


Planet Jr 











FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 





AMAZING 


NEW INVENTION 
ROASTIN 


CUT 


5 Times as Fast 
At 1-4th the Labor 
5 strokes with LEE'S CORN 
CUTTER finishes an ear of 


‘ 
é 
corn intess than 10 seconds. AAW 










Patented 


This new invention enables you to have better 
“home-canned" corn—for it removes only the 
tender portion—leaving the tough husks on the 
cobs; cuts, shreds and scrapes in one operation 
Fits any size corn ears! 

First try your local hardware dealer. If he does not carry 
Lee's Corn Cutter and Creamer in stock and will not order for 


you, send Post Office Money Order or check for $1.00 to us 
and one will be sent you—Post Paid. 


P.O. Box 5891 Lee Manufacturing Co. Dallas, Texas 








pd as LARGE T TOMB 











ance in 
Semi-monthly cumulative outlook and reference service 





FARM PROFITS fv2,,".:0t.323 


vice, tax servi freere! business guid- 
the D.A.S. AGRICU L DIGEST. 


Aporaissl or peceetses. ipigest, a date and 6 months’ 
Theres Free comple releases. 

oat FANE AgRiCU TURAL "SERVICE, Ine. 
49 5579 Pershing. St. Louis i2, Me 
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Home-canned foods are not 
rationed. No limit on variety, 
quantity, or quality. Can NOW 
and feed your family generously 
all year ’round. Home canning 
is quick and EASY with— 


MASON JARS AND 
forr Mason Caps fit all Mason Jars € 


8 Kerr Homemaker, 
ee 24 pages of time . 

“tables, instructions, recipes, 
ee 100 gummed labels. Write 
OS 











: KERR MASON JAR CO. 
Dept. 411, Sand Springs, Oklahoma _ 
os Always Dependable 4 
Look for 

ye this Name 












KEROSENE RANGES 


GLASS DOOR 
RANGES 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 
They are attractive in design and 
sturdy in construction. Boss Blu-Hot 
Burners provide economical cooking 


heat—clean—no smoke, 
or. Perfectly safe. 
isible baking saves food, fuel and 

worry. 

Boss Kerosené Cook Stoves and Boss 

Portable Ovens are also available. 


BOSS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


soot or 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Money Back 
If Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock B reme this 
evening—use as directed before going to bed—look 
for big improvement in the morning. In a few 





| 


| arm and head but not my hands. 





| 


days surface blemishes, muddiness, freckles, even | 


pimples of outward origin should be gone. A 
clearer, whiter, smoother looking skin. Sold on 
money back guarantee at all drug, department 
and 5c-10c stores or send 50c, plus Federal Tax, 
to Golden Peacock Co., Inc., Dept. PF-8, 
Paris, Tenn., for.regular 50c jar, 
postpaid. 


Golden Peacock . 
BLEACH CREME 


30 Million Jars Already Used 

















Good For 
Over 100 Years 


—And even better now. Recently greatly im- 
Proved; more antiseptic, more active, finer 
quality ingredients. Spreads easier. Widely 
used for minor externally caused skin itching; 
boils, rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35c. 


=> GRAY’S OINTMENT 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS _ Seal intelligent stock 


OR COLLIE PUPPIES 204 natch sees, Hos, 
& wN. 


Timmenwan, FLANAGAN TCCINGHS 











Sylvester Buys a Car 


(From page 11) jumped, den run 
a heap faster. Major, I ain’t got no 
hard feelin’s ag’in Sylvester, which 
oughter kep’ his mouf shet. Just as 
I pulled round to ’scape de truck, 
my “ottermobile whirlt so sudden it 
flang me out de door, kersplash in 
Panther Lake, all spraddled like a 
bullfrog makin’ his dive. Dat’s why 
I clainf8 de truck driver had no call 
to blame it on me, an’ cuss me so 
scandalous when I come crawlin’ out- 
er de water. Dat man called me ev’y- 
thing ’cept a child o’ God, an’ I 
warn’t even in my car when dey 
smashed.” 

“Your car hit the truck?” Major 
Barclay asked. 

“Not zactly, jest sideswiped. 
Turnt a few summersets, den some 
handsprings, an’ landed bottom up.” 

“With Sylvester inside?” 

“Dat’s what I’m strivin’ to tell you. 
He warn’t dere at de time. I had 
jest seed Sylvester sailin’ through 
de sky wid bofe arms stretched out 


Movies to See 


Gaslight—Charles 
; Boyer as a plotting hus- 
* | band, Ingrid Bergman, 
the frightened bride, 
Joseph Cotten, the de- 
tective. (Over 16). 

Adventures, of 
Mark Twain— 
Fredric March as the 
great humerist. 
( Family.) 


Address Unknown— A family returns 
to Germany after years in America. Paul 
Lukas, K. T. Stevens. (Over 16.) 


Buffalo Bill—A Western in color. Joel 
McCrea, Linda Darnell, Maureen O’Hara. 
( Family.) 

Going My Way—Bing Crosby as a sing- 
ing priest. (Family.) 

Between Two Worlds— An 


- 
j 
i 






4 
4 


Joseph Cotten 


allegory 


Mistakes I Have 


@ “I think it is a blessing to hu- 
manity that The 
Farmer gives us a chance to profit 


Progressive 


by others’ mistakes; my gratitude 
is very deep,” writes Mrs. Blanche 
Clark. Maybe some of the fol- 


lowing will help you also. 


Careless Diving— ($2.50 Prize) Five 
years ago I went swimming with some other 
boys and the last time I dived, I hit the bot- 
tom, fractured my spine and became paralyz- 
ed from the breast line down. I can move my 
Every- 
body is good to me; I have my father and 
mother, a good home, reading, and a radio, 
and am as happy as a shut-in could be, but 
let all boys take warning whtn they go 
swimming. S. ]., Oklahoma. 


No Children—/($1.50 Prize) We have 
been married six years but kept thinking we 
could not afford a baby and waiting for a 
better time. Now that the war has come and 
my husband is drafted, I am left alone. How 
a child would comfort me—and how won- 
derful it would be to have a child of his to 
rear if he should not come back! « 

Mrs. M. H., Alabama. 

















“Now remember, Son—Don’t let anybody 
pull the wool over your eyes!” 


same as a turkey-buzzard wings. 
Twarn’t nothin’ in de sky to hold 
him up, so he come down.” 


“And didn’t break his fool neck?” 


“No, Suh. ’Cause Sylvester hit dat 
road wid his head an’ never broke 
nothin’ ’cept de concrete. Fellers is 
still throwin’ splinters of our car in 
de lake. Twarn’t wuth rakin’ up.” 


“What about Sylvester? Was he 
badly hurt?” 

“Not so bad. Skint some. Dem 
hosspiddle doctors come along 
mighty quick wid deir ambulance an’ 
got him. ’Course Sylvester will wear 
his bandages an’ stickin’ plaster long 
as dey let him, so he kin strut around 
an’ tell folks about gittin’ hurt in 
his car. 

“Lord, Lord, Major, I’m here to 
tell de world we sho is two proud 
field hands. Us kin brag about how 
rapid us driv our own ottermobile, 
driv it swift—fer jest about five min- 
utes.” 


s 


of death. Pau! Henreid, John Garfield. 
(Over 16.) 

Whistling in Brooklyn— Murder, 
baseball—and Red Skelton. (Family.) 

The White Cliffs— War romance and 
heartache. Irene Dunn. (Over 16.) 

Uncertain Glory—Drama in occupied 
France. Errol Flynn, Paul Lukas. (Over 16.) 
For the Whole 


Andy Hardy’s 


Also Recommended: 
Family:—Ali Baba, Curly, 


Blonde Trouble, Follow the Boys, Broadway ~ 


Rhythm, Cover Girl, Fighting Seabees, In 
Old Oklahoma, It Happened Tomorrow, 
Johnny Come Lately, Knickerbocker Holi- 
day, Madame Curie, Rationing, See Here, 
Private Hargrove, Song of Bernadette, The 
Sullivans, Up in Arms. 

For All Over 16:—Four Jills in a Jeep, 
Christmas Holiday, San Louis Rey, Gung Ho, 
Happy Land, Jack London, Jane Eyre, Lady 
in the Dark, Lifeboat, The Lodger, Marines 
at Tarawa, Memphis Belle, Phantom Lady, 
The Purple Heart, Song of Russia, Standing 
Room Only, Tender Comrade, The Uninvited. 


Made 


Second Summer— ($1 Prize) At 


the beginning of his second summer 
my baby took bowel trouble. My fath- 
er-in-law didn’t believe in doctors and 


said we could cure him at home, and as 
it was 30 miles «to the nearest good 
doctor, I delayed. When I finally went it 
was too late and they could not save him. 
Hereafter when one of my children gets sick, 
I’m going to a doctor, regardless of distance 
or expense. Mrs. H. L. D., Texas. 


Insurance Lapse—My house and fur- 
niture were insured for $4,000 but when the 
premium: came due I failed to renew it. 
Within four months I lost my house and 
practically all my furniture by fire—with no 
insurance. Mrs. P. L. R., Virginia. 


Screens— We failed to paint the wire on 
our screened porch. It soon rusted out. A 
little paint and work would have made it last 
much longer. S. K., North Carolina. 


Car on Hill— We live on a hill. One 
day I jacked up my car and left it, not think- 
ing it would roll off. It rolled down the hill, 
knocking my sister in the head, and she 
hasn’t been herself since. 


B. M. P., Alabama. 


Paper Facts 


ERE “are facts that will lead the 
public to understand why it is 
so important to save paper: 

It takes 25 tons of blueprint paper 
to make a battleship. 

700,000 different kinds of items 
are shipped to the Army—and 
they’re paper-wrapped or boxed. 

Each propelling charge for 155- 
miNimeter shell takes 3/5 pound of 
paper. 

Each 500-pound bomb takes 12 
pounds of paper for rings, tops, and 
bottoms. 
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Drink 


SUN-COOLED 
WATER 


from this ba 


Two gallons of water that’s always 
cool and refreshing—in a canvas bag 
that weighs only 10 ounces, and can 
be folded to pocket size when not in 
use ... Oddly enough, the sun’s heat 
keeps the water cool. It works on a 
simple, every-day principle. Slow 
evaporation of the moisture in the 
specially-prepared canvas keeps the 
temperature down, and provides you 
with refreshing water to drink when 
you’re away from the house, working 
“Sut in the hot sun. 


YOU GET ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. WATER ALWAYS COOL 
—even in 100° sunshine 


2. WATER ALWAYS CLEAN 
—no dust or dirt gets in 


3. QUICK AND EASY TO FILL 
—has removable top 


4. EASY TO TAKE WITH YOU 
—rope loop for hanging 
—easy-grip handle for carrying 

5. LIGHT—CONVENIENT 
—folds to pocket size 

when not in use - 












6. NOTHING TO BREAK 
—or get out of order 








The WPB considers 
water bags essen- 
tial to agriculture 
..- Get yours from 
your favorite store. 


Water Bags are 


proved—used in 
the West for 50 


ALES od | | 


ST. LOUIS 4. MO 
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Better Hay and Ensilage... rs easy wav: 


You KNow how vital salt is to the 
health of your livestock ... so it 
makes plain common sense to add the 
precious mineral to hay and ensilage. 
Salt helps hay to cure. . . improves 
flavor, bringing out its natural sweet- 
ness. In silage, salt not only improves 
flavor ... it helps prevent spoilage. 

For salting hay, use 10 to 20 Ibs. of 
pure Sterling Granulated Salt per 
ton. 

For holding carotene content and 
retarding fermentation of moist 
legume ensilage, use 10 to 15 Ibs. of 
Sserling Granulated Salt per ton. 


‘Soctian SALT 


for every farm use 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


Scranton, Pa. 


str SAVE: 






SEND FOR FREE S 
HANDY FARMERS’ 
GUIDE! Mail coupon 


today for your copy of 
this handsome pamphlet. 
Tells how much salt to 
feed cattle for health... 
how to improve hay and 
ensilage. Gives complete 
directions for meat curing... recipes for 
pickles, sauerkraut, vegetable salting...and 
contains dozens of handy household hints. 


= Seeree ert SF Seek e ae eee 
International Salt Co., Inc. 
Dept. PF-6, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send me a free copy of your 
Handy Farmers’ Guide. 


Name. 





Address 





City. State. 
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‘Through her total lifetime produc- 











Keeps Poison | 


Well Stirred 





Kill The 
Boll Weevil 
With The 







Cole 


Saves 









Weevil 
Killers 





CERTIFIED OFFICIAL REPORT: 


In 1938, 3@ South Carolina Farmers used 
Liquid Poison and averaged 407 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre. 3@ Neighboring 





Farm ‘armers used NO poison and averaged 194 
pounds of lint per acre, a LOSS of 213 
pounds or about $20.00 per acre and an 
average of $400.00 loss for every FARMER 
who DID NOT USE POISON. 





. Poisons 2 ROWS at a trip. 
NOTHING IN THE WORLD LIKE IT. 


It will PAY YOU BIG to get the Cole Weevil Killer, the most COMPLETE and 
EFFICIENT POISONER ever made for applying Liquid Poison. Keeps poison thorough- 
mixed. justable to size of cotton and width of rows. 











Cole Manufacturing Co. 


See your Cole dealer and write us for full information. 











Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 














ifFiSend Yow 
HIS FINE SUIT— 


Will You Wear Itand Show It to Friends? 











Catalog. 
Why se pelt, Marble & Granite 
Company, Sy oride. 





Wateh fer the trademark on every article you buy. 





,FREE! P/PE MAGAZINE 


‘ 
* of Pictures of Pipes, Tobsrcos 
be 


we FREE Annual 
MOKE yg 


Just write for 
subscription to 
@ periodic Hendbook for Every 
Smoter. Neo Obligation! Hundreds. 


and Gadgets. Helptel articles on 
Smoking Enjoyment. Exclusive with 


EORGE YALE bept. P. 1083 SIXTH AVE., N.Y. C. 18 





A State College 
Top-Notcher 


North Carolina Echo. 


AST month we gave the life story 

of an outstanding Clemson Col- 
lege dairy cow. Asking our own 
North Carolina State College for a 
report on such an outstanding cow in 
its herd, Prof. R. H. Ruffner nomi- 
nates North Carolina Echo, 1603- 
851—a fine mother with six fine 












daughters whose photo appears | 
above. | 

This Holstein, developed in the | 
college herd, has just completed a | 
yearly record of 18,125. pounds of 
milk and 643 pounds of butterfat. 


tion of 11 years and 2 months, as of 
May 1, 1944, she has to her credit 
129,643 pounds (64 tons) of milk and 
4,514 pounds (2% tons) of fat. When 
eight years old (her best year), she 
produced 18,569.1 pounds of milk 
and 674.2 pounds of fat in 305 days. 
Writing to Prof. R. H. Ruffner, under 
whose supervision and direction the 
cow has been fed and managed, the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America says: “This cow certainly 
has a remarkable record. . . . Not 
only is she a fine cow insofar as her 
own production is concerned, but 
her six daughters also.” 


Timely Farm Bulletins 


















\FOOD AGENTS v7 


EXCELLENT PROFITS fillies Viecorines, 
Dessert Powders. | housebo a and tol 
articles now in t a Business 
Getting Bargain ‘and Comb ination “Deals. BIG 
sample outfit offer RUSH name suick. 
HO-RO-CO. 2782 Dedier. St. Levis 7. Me. 





RDER these “(they are free) 
from the Office of Information, 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C.: 
F1950—Sewage and Garbage Disposal on 
the Farm. 





L125— Ne a of Carrots. 

MP525—A Victory Gardener’s Handbook 
on Insects and Diseases. 

MP538-—Growing Vegetables in Town and 
City. 

Other helpful publicatiens and 
their sources are listed below: 


STATE BULLETINS 


South Carolina Extension Service, Clem- 
son: Cir. 256, Summer Sprays for Peaches; | 
Cir. 257, Brucellosis or Bang’s Disease; Cir. 
258, How to Produce the Largest Profitable | 
Yields of Cotton Per Acre. | 

Maryland Extension Service, College Park: 
Bul. 77, Folk Songs: Music Appreciation for 
Homemakers; Bul. 101, Insects and Diseases 
in Victory Gardens. 


Coming Events 


National Cotton Week, May 22-27. 

Virginia Guernsey Breeders Association 
Sale, Orange, Va., May 25, 12:30 p.m. 

Guernsey Cattle Show, Goldsboro, N. C., 
June 1, 2. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 5, 6, 7. 

North Carolina F.F.A. Convention, Ra- 
leigh, June 21-22. 

July 4 comes on Tuesday. 

National Future Farmers of America Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 9, 10, 11. 

78th Annual Session National Grange, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Nov. 15-23. 

National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration, Washington, D. C., Dec, 6, 7, 8. 

Full moon, June 6; new, June 20. 






























- Check 
G FRESH 
SWELLING 


promptly to help 
prevent permanent 
injury 





When used as soon as 

swelling is noticed, often 
Absorbine lets you keep horse 
at work. Absorbine, a time-tested 
remedy, brings fast relief to the in- 
jury. It speeds the blood flow to the 
swelling to help carry off the conges- 
tion. Usually it relieves lameness and 
swelling in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. It won’t blister or re- 
move hair. A stand-by =< 50 > pears, it’s 
used by many on It 
costs only $2.50 for a LONG- ‘LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times! At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








Keep horse at work with 


ABSORBINE 


























For Minor Burns, Cuts 
and Skin Injuries 

In modern first aid it is 
not enough to relieve 
pain. It is also desirable 
to fight infection ...to pro- 
mote healing. UNGUENTINE 
does all three! 

Make UNGUENTINE* 
your first thought. It’s the 
thing to use for Home 
First Aid. Buy it now and 
be sure you have it when 
you need it. Handy 
tubes and family-size 
jars at all druggists. 


“T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








BILTRITE 
Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP «© WEAR LONGER 
& At Leeding Shoe Rebuilders Everywhere * 











2 Some 
sii as “War aeons ith ce 









on be nd 
lots ‘mo money, wae 


Mra. co. . Pine S t., Ottawa, Kansas. 





30in., High; 20in., Wide; 8 in., Thick 5 5 
Monuments of enduring beauty J 

Letiernn und 
teed 


ZOUTHERS ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 


tree. Satislaction guaran 
rite lor FREE C 
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= 
Tools are mighty important to the war 
effort. Your Hardware Dealer is co- 
operating with Uncle Sam i selling 
some types for essential uses only. 
Perhaps you may not be able to pur- 
chase a new hand saw. Nevertheless, 
your Hardware Dealer can help. If 
your old saw is a Disston—or other 
quality make—a good, inexpensive re- 
conditioning job will put it-in service- 
able condition. See the Disston dealer 
in your community. Talk it over with 
him. At the same time he will tell you 
about the possibility of getting new 
tools for vitally needed construction 
and maintenance of farm buildings. 


Save your tools and serve 
your country. Fix ‘em up 
and make ’em do! 


eee Ulmer 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
686 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
C000 ADVICE AND PRACTICAL HELP 


on tool use and care are yours for the 
asking in the Disston Saw, Tool and 
File Manual. FREE from your Hard- 
ware Dealer, or write for a copy. 
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Is Won 
—Be Proud of What You’ve Done! 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 





@ All subscribers are invited to 
send us jokes they especially like. 
Prizes of $3 and $2 and $1.50 are 


given for the three sent us that 
we like best each month and $1 
for every other one printed. 


ORATORS ARE LIKE THIS— 
($3 Prize) 

Johnny—Pa, just what is an orator? 

Farmer Father—Well, Son, it’s like this: An 
ordinary man will say, “Two and two make 
four.” But an orator will clear his throat, 
lift up his hands and say— 

“My countrymen, when in the course of 
human events it becomes necessary to take a 
number of the second denomination and add 
to it to the little figure 2, I make bold to 
assert-—and I do sow assert and without fear 
of successful ‘contradiction—that as long as 
there is a good and just God in. Heaven, vis- 
iting His many blessings on the beautiful 
women and stalwart men now assembled be- 
fore me, the result will invariably be 4!”— 
Marvin Hamilton, Texas. 


AND SOME HUSBANDS LIKE THIS— 
($2 Prize) 
Neighbor—Everybody says you have a 
model husband. 
Wife—Yes, but he isn’t a working model. 
He’s just a blueprint—Vaudine Wofford, 
Alabama. 


ALL READY FOR INVASION 
($1.50 Prize) 


Little Joe had been warnéd not to eat | 
green apples but the temptation was too | 


much for him. One day as he pulled an ap- 
ple he was heard to say, “On your mark, get 
set, look out, stomach—it’s coming!”—Sun- 
shine Perry, Tennessee. 


SEVEN MORE “GAL BABIES” 


In the April Progressive Farmer, Mrs. Mae 
Driggers has her bright boy mention a few 
of th. sister States, but | wonder why seven 
others were not included—Virginia, the two 
Carolina sisters, Georgia, Allie-Bama, Ten- 
nic C, and Flora-Day.—R. W. Gates, Florida. 


REASON ENOUGH 


The wedding ceremony was at an end. The 
bride dabbed at her pretty eyes with a flimsy 
handkerchief. One of the bridesmaids was 
also affected to tears. “Why do you weep?” 
asked ‘a gentleman guest. “It’s not your 


| wedding.” 


The girl looked at him scornfully. “That’s 
the reason!” she snapped.—Mildred Fowler, 
South Carolina. 


CURRENT CONVERSATIONS 
Said one wall to another—lI'll meet you at 


the corner. 
Said one light to another—Let’s go out to- 


| gether. 


One drop of ink to another—Pop’s in the 
pen finishing out a sentence.—loyce Pope, 
Louisiana. ; 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U 8 Pat Office.) 


Felluh whut ma’ied 
dat ugly gal f’um 
down de creek say 
she gittin’ bettuh 
lookin’—Auh! He 
jes’ gittin’ used to 
her! 

Heap o’ folks got 
a tur’ble strong con- 
scious consarnin’ de 
yuther man’s duty! 


Sto’keepuh say de wah soon be all ovuh— 
dat’s de trouble now—Hit’s already all ovuh 
de whole place!! 


Sis Mandy bin mad so long, she mought’ 
nigh fuhgot whut erbout! 


De Pres’dint say dey hatter be ten milyun 
mo’ jobs atter de wah—Well, dey’s welcome 
to some uv mine! 


Dey sayes dat fat man drink six quarts o’ 
b.-r a day en don’ nevuh git drunk—I spec’ 
he nevuh git sober neithuhll— 
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HORSES, O|L AND RESEARCH 


Centuries of planned breeding and experimenting are 
back of today’s plow-horse and saddle horse—to make 
them better, more fitted for special work. (Years of 
research, too, have made petroleum suitable for spe- 
cial work—as grease, oil, fuel.) 

















Nature’s own experimenting produced 
Eohippus ... the first horse ... about 
3,000,000 years ago. Eohippus was 
three toed, and no larger than a 
dog. (Eohippus was probably 

alive when Nature began stor- 

ing petroleum in the earth.) 


Ai oy i Z Archeologists believe that 
} “at! tide * men first adapted the horse 
ees : to plows and carts before dar- 
Os aa ‘ ing to ride his back. But saddle 
gifts v & horses were soon developed, 
and by 800 A.D., the Arabian 

strain was world-famous. 

(Crude oil was first used as a 

make-shift grease before men 

learned to refine it, to make 

kerosene, gasoline, lubricat- 

ing oils and greases for 

special uses.) 


3 » rhe draft-horse of today was developed by soldiers who wanted an 
animal strong enough to bear a knight in armor. The saddle horse 
(and highly-bred race horse) stem from the Arabian strain. Ponies, 
plow-horses, the famous American Saddle Horse—all were bred by 
men who wanted a special type of horse. (And in Esso laboratories, 
more than 1500 scientists are experimenting day after day to find 
new oil products, to improve old products, to give you finer oils and 
fuels specifically adapted for your needs. Whenever you buy an 
Esso product—you are getting a product backed by many years of 
such research! No wonder so many farmers prefer Esso products!) 


Have you got your ESSO FARM BOOK? CARE SAVES WEAR 


You'll find in it all the data for modern farm- 
ing—charts, short-cuts, ideas, a farm-journal 
and record book! And it’s free—waiting for 
you at your Esso supplier’s! See him today-- 
and get your copy of this importantthhand-book! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA 
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“Could | please speak to the editor of 
‘How to Behave in Arabia’?” 





ee 


LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 









i, 








BATTERIES for “walkie-talkies” and other Army and Navy 
equipment must be compact, light and powerful. That’s 
why our entire production of “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
batteries is now being shipped to the armed forces. And 
that’s the very good reason why your 
dealer has none to give you now. 

You get double value from every War 
Bond you buy. It’s the soundest invest- 


ment you could make-—in your country’s 
future as well as your own. 







PORTABLE 
RADIOs 


The words “Eveready” and “‘Mini-Mazx” are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Ine. 
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for insect control. 


coverage and adherence. 


of agitation. 


6. It dusts well without added conditioners. 


Flea Beetles 
Mexican Bean Beetle 
Melon Worms 
Pepper Weevil 
Pickle Worms 
Potato Beetles 


Blister Beetles 
Bean Beetle 
Cabbage Worms 
Codling Moth 
Cotton Bollworm 
Cucumber Beetle 


ALORCO 





ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Sales Agent for ALUMINUM ORE Co.) 


With ALORCO CRYOLITE.. 
chemically-controlled precipitation 
gives you a more efficient insecticide 


1. Particle sizes are rigidly maintained within limits proved most effective 


2. Oversize and undersize particles, inefficient as insecticides, are eliminated. 


3. Controlled precipitation gives particles of proper size for maximum 


4. Alorco Cryolite is easy on spray equipment, because it is non-abragive. 


5. Good suspension can be maintained in the spray tank with a minimum 


Alorco Cryolite is a proved and accepted control for: 


Strawberry Weevil 
Soybean Caterpillar 
Sugar-cane Borer 
Tomato Fruit Worm 
Tobacco Flea Beetles 
Tobacco Horn Worm 


Mail this coupon for the book, “Cryolite as an Insecticide”. 








INSECTICID 
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| 1969 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
y 0 | Please send me a copy, of the booklet, 
| “Cryolite as an Insecticide”. 
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“WHAT CAN 
I DO?’ 


By E. S. BRASHIER, D.V.M. 


Veterinary Editor 








Arsenic Poisoning 


“JT have lost two cows which might 
have eaten arsenic. Won’t you give 
me symptoms and treatment?” 

Symptoms of arsenic poisoning are 
violent diarrhea with feces slightly 
bloodstained; mucous discharge from 
the nostrils; weak, prostrate condi- 
tion with the animal unable to rise; 
temperature normal or subnormal; 
weak pulse and labored breathing. 
The animal will be in great pain. 
Treatment: Iron is the antidote for 
arsenic poisoning. Solution of iron 
(ferric) hydroxide in water should 
be given as often as necessary. Your 
druggist can make this up for you, 
and it should be given every one to 
two hours until condition improves. 


Swine Erysipelas 


“My hogs are dying of erysipelas. 
I need help.” 

Swine erysipelas is a highly com- 
municable disease of hogs and there 
is a continual spread of it over the 
Southern states. Increased precau- 
tions should be taken against this 
disease and the following. sugges- 
tions are offered: 


1. Bury or burn all dead hogs and clean 
the premises. 

2. Newly purchased hogs should all be kept 
separate from other hogs from 10 to 30 days. 
The history of the herd from which new ani- 
mals come should be investigated because ap- 
parently healthy swine can be carriers of 
erysipelas and can infect a healthy herd. 

3. The vaccination of all pigs within 10 
days after they are farrowed should be con- 
sidered in states where vaccination against 
swine erysipelas is permitted. Old hogs 
should be vaccinated when necessary. 

4. If erysipelas virus is not permitted in a 
state, the serum method alone will stop the 
spread of the disease. 


Cow Sucks Herself 


‘Please tell me what to do for a 
cow that sucks herself.” 

For a cow to suck herslf, it is neces- 
sary for her tongue to form a cup or 
depression. A new operation on her 
tongue by removing a portion along 
the median line back to about three 
inches will prevent her from form- 
ing this cup-shape. A veterinarian 
should operate. 

A new and practical method of 
preventing the cup from forming is 
to place a hog ring in her tongue. 
Use an ordinary hog ringer and cop- 
per ring. Pull the tongue out and 
place the ring on the lower side of 
the tongue across the median line 
about two inches in front of the an- 
terior pillar, the fold that holds the 
tongue to the floor of the mouth. If 
placed in the right position, it will 
absolutely prevent the cow from 
sucking herself. 


Something New 


“My good cow will not breed. She 
is fat and healthy but will not settle.” 

Call your veterinarian and have 
this cow tested for Bang’s disease. 
Have her ovaries and uterus ex- 
amined. If she does not have cystic 
ovaries, you should be able to get a 
calf from your good cow by using the 
new drug, “Stilbestrol.” This drug 
should be given by a veterinarian if 
possible. Twenty milligrams is in- 
jected subcutaneously every one to 
two days until five or six injections 
are made. 























CHARLES ANN OL 
means “of great strength” means “grace” 





















You’ll be surprised at the meanings of 
some of your friends’ names. Have fun 
looking them up in ‘‘WHAT’S IN A 
NAME?” — the new cartoon-illustrated 
book that everybody’s talking about. 
The Ethyl Corporation would like to 
send you this fascinating booklet free be- 
cause we think it will help you to remem- 
ber our name and what it means: 
“ETHYLisa trade mark name. It stands 
for antiknock fluid made only by 
the Ethyl Corporation. Our war 
job is manufacturing this fluid for 
improving fighting gasoline.”’ 


FREE COLOR- ILLUS- 


TRATED BOOK GIVES MEAN- 
INGS_OF OVER 900 MEN’S 
AND WOMEN’S NAMES. 
JUST SEND COUPON—NO 
MONEY—NO OBLIGA- 
bn OF ANY SORT. 
1 “WHAT’ SINA NAME?* ~ 
Dept. F3R, Box 53, New York 8, N.Y. 
Please send me a free copy of ““What’s in 
a Name?” 
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WANT BIGGER PACKER CHECKS? 





ge ==3 DHORTHORN 


as 
AIT VIANS® 


increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn Cattie. 
They are unrivaled in thelr ability to outgain and out- 
weigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 

Send for our FREE illustrated booklet *‘Farm Secu- 
tity With Shorthorns’’ that tells how ae re- 
6pond to greater wartime demands for meat and 
milk. Ts. PROFIT- 
ABLE AND PATRI- 
OTIC TO BREED 
SHORTHORNS. Write 
for list of members, 
thousands of them all 
over America, who have 
breeding stock for sale. 

Subscribe to the offi- 
cial breed publication, 
The Shorthorn World, 

ublished twice month- 
A on ese rates 
7.00 Pete Foe 
or 3 y 











Shorthorns are 20th Century 
models of famous Durhams— 
Orealest mortgage lifters. Al- 
ways 2 sources of profit—-Prime 
beef and an abundance of milk. 


Write AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept. L, 311 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 















BURNING, SMART- 
ING, OVER-WORKED 
EYES, are quickly 
soothed, cleansed and 
refreshed b by 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


It relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use. 25c & 
50c at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
ee cr eee ee 





PERCHERONS MEAN POWER 


AND PROFIT FOR YOU 













Pisstelions and brood mares 
hed pairs broke to all 

hay of farm work. If you 
are interested in buying, 
we'll be ¢ to tell you at 
+ charge —- where to find 
| the horses you want. Send 
¥ too for illustrated copy of 

— Percheron News. 

PERCHERON HORSE ASS'N 
pert.31 OF AMERICA 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 





























RED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN&CO 






GREENSBORO,N 
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You have enjoyed such good 
service and long life from your 
AC Fuel Pump because of the 
quality that is built in, from 
design to finished pump. 


You will continue that perform- 
ance and quality if you insist 
on.an AC when you need a 
new, or a rebuilt, fuel pump. 





BUY WAR BONDS.— 
BRING VICTORY QUICKER 
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"and DASH IN FEATHERS... & 
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| WHITE LEGHORN 





sale. 

offi- —3 to4 

son AAA Started Pullets wexi°c., 

orld, 

- It pays. to buy the best. Over 25 

a Popular breeds. Bargain prices. Send $ 95 

2.00 cash in full Immediate Delivery 100 
Catalog FREE. We brood Thousands up 
of STARTED PULLETS weekly 

TION Cockerels, $2.95. Write today. F. 0. B. 


BUSH HATCHERY, Box 555-F, Clinton, Mo. 
: CHESTNUT FAMOUS 
| TW Lacy New Low 


a. 
Big bargains in one of America’s finest Prices 
strains of White Rocks. Careful breeding, relentless cull 
ing make them grow faster, feather out quicker, lay earlier. 
Big frames, sturdy legs. High livability I[il.-U. 8. Ap- 
proved. Pullorum tested. Write for special prices. Mailed 
same day received: 16 other leading breeds. Free catalog 
CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Dept. 176. Mt. Pulaski. tt. 
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BUY WAR BONDS... 
Keep Them Till Maturity! 


The scores ot billions of dollars Congress 1s 
appropriating to carry on the war must, of 
course, be raised from some source before they 
can be spent for tanks, guns, planes, etc. 

Eventually all this money must come out of 
the pockets of all of us in the form of taxes; but 
the taxes must be spread over a great many 
years. and since the money 1s needed now, it 
must be borrowed. Much of it is being borrowed 
from banks, insurance companies and other 
financial institutions, but for perfectly sound 
reasons our government prefers to borrow as 
much as possible directly from the people. Hence 
our War Bonds and Stamps 

Let’s buy as many as we can. When’we do 
We are investing in our own and our children’s 
future liberty. At the same time we are provid- 
ing for our financia! security, tor dollars in 
War Bonds grow into more dollars A bond 
we pay $37.50 for matures in ten years with « 
cash value of $50. The value of other denom:- 
Nations imcreases proportionately. Let’s buy all 
the bonds we can and keep them till maturity! 
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The Home Flock 


(From page 42) will open it them- 
selves. Some modifications may be 
necessary to fit the idea to your par- 
ticular conditions: 


A practical, safe, 
and sanitary way of 
disposing of dead 
chickens is recom- 
mended by Prof. E. J. Robertson, 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. It consists of a pit 4 to 6 feet in 


Pits for 
Dead Fowls 
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diameter and 6 to 10 feet deep, cov- 
ered with a tight, substantial top. 
The chickens are dropped into the 
pit through a piece of hollow tile 
with a cover that is fly-tight. For real 
small farm flocks, a long-handled 
post hole digger will be satisfactory 
to dig a bell-shaped deep hole. This 
is easily covered with a nail keg. 
While this arrangement is perhaps 
not as good as an incinerator, it will 
save time and fuel used in burning. 


“Only a cool egg stays 
To Have = fresh” is the phrase 
Best Eggs used by Nebraska Ex- 

tension Poultryman J. 
R. Redditt in discussing egg quality 
Note the following points if eggs are 
to be marketed during the summer: 


1. Remove all males from the flock 

2. Keep nests and houses clean. 

3. Gather eggs 2 or 3 times daily. 

4. Cool eggs before packing. 

5. Keep cracked eggs at home. 

6. Store eggs in a cool (below 68 
degrees F.) moist place. 

7. Market at least twice a week. 


x * 








Our New Poultry Book 


ACH month our poultry editor, 

Dr. D. F. King, writes about va- 
rious problems likely to confront 
the poultryman. But for complete 
information on all phases of poultry 
raising, we recommend his ‘Poultry 
Handbook for the Southern States.” 
To get this easy-to-understand, well 
illustrated, and authoritative book, 
send 25 cents to Service. Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


xk 








June Poultry Jobs 


ACCINATE pullets 
when 10-14 weeks 
of age for chickenpox. 


2. Check for mites 
and lice. If they are 
found, eradicate them. 


3. Plant soybeans or some other 
crop for grazing. 


4. Keep birds cool and fewer 
small eggs will be produced. 


5. Clip the ranges. Grazing will 
be better. 


6. Select early-feathering, rapid- 
growing cockerels for breeding 
males where no trap-nest records 
are available. 


7. Feed less corn to layers. 


8. Feed moist mash each day at 
noon to the laying flock. 

C. F. Parrish, Poultryman, 

N. C. Extension Service. 
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@ Give your good hens a real chance to 
be a healthy, high producing flock ... 
with good care and SECURITY EGG 
MASH ... a nutritious, egg-making 
blend of choice ingredients, rich in the 
vital proteins, vitamins, and minerals 
that make for poultry production. 


FREE FOLDER! 
See your SECURITY Dealer 
or write us today for the 
SECURITY Poultry Manual. 
You should have this com- 
plete handbook on the care 
and feeding of your flock 
from baby chicks to layers. 
There is no cost or obligation. 
Get your copy now. 




























































SECURITY MILLS * Knoxville, Tennessee 






































Cut your losses from necro—calf scours 


lamb coccidiosis—poulltry coccidiosis 





with 


SULFAGUANIDINE 


URING this past year, SULFAGUANI- 

DINE has proven especially effective 
for these diseases of the intestines. It 
works IN THE INTESTINES to stop the 
action of disease-producing germs. 

Your profits depend upon the number 
of animals you save and market. Every 
animal lost or sacrificed is a waste of 
precious feed. 

You can get SULFAGUANIDINE 
Lederle from your veterinarian or drug- 
gist. It- comes in POWDER, OBLETS or 
TABLETS. The powder may be mixed 
with feed. The OBLETS may be given by 
balling gun. 

Save valuable animals—send for 
FREE booklet today. 


ANIMAL HEALTH IS OWNER’S WEALTH 








LEDERLE LABORATORIES 
DEPT. 38, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION: Rate, 13c a word. 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


See -heve farm complete with buildings, — iq 
allotment, some fruit; good road, close tow 

$1.750.00. 44 acres, no buildings, National iain 
5 miles city, $850.00. 30 acres, no buildings, hard 
10 acres, no build- 
ings, $235.00. And many other tracts large and small. 
Liberal terms on all, pay by month or year. Ned 
Hudgins, Owner, Nutbush, Lunenburg County, Va. 


Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana — Choice ecut- 
over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms. Sell 
caucasian (White) race only. For descriptive book write 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 890 R. A. Long 
Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 


Farm Catalog Mailed Free. Hundreds of bargains 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 21 other states 
Maine to Florida, west to Texas, Calif. and Oregon. 
Strout Realty, 255-YS 4th Ave., New York 10. N. Y 


Free Catalog, farm bargains, 7 Midwest states. Many 
fully equipped. Special service to those who state re- 
quirements and payment plan. United Farm Agency. 
491-FP Arcade Bldg. (1), St. Louis, Mo. 


South Central Kentucky Farms Reasonable — Blue 
grass, white burley tobacco section. Convenient terms. 
free catalogue. Bastin Real Estate, Science Hill, Ky. 


For Sale—By Owner—Three hundred acre improved 
farm. Write M. S. Pearson, Beatrice, Alabama. 


Nice Residence—30 acres land for sale. Bargain, 
$3,500. Nursery, Deepgap, North Carolina. 


Hundreds of Farms—Free Catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City, Virginia. 


Best Farms—Free list. 
ville, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Ten Million hardy field grown vegetable plants ready. 
Cabbage: Copenhagen, “eo Acre, Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch, Ballhead, Savoy, Cabbage Collard. Tomato: 
Rutger, Marglobe, Baltimore, Stone, Bonny Best. Let- 
tuce: Ieeburg. Onion: Bermuda and Prizetaker. Broc- 
coli, Brussel Sprouts. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75: 1,000, 
$3.00 postpatd. Express charges collect, $2.50 per thou- 
sand. Potato: Porto Rico, Nancy Hall; California 
Wonder Pepper. 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4. 60 postpaid. 
Express charges collect, $3.50 per thousand. Good plants, 


moss packed. Harvey Lat Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


























Write today, Box 31, Scotts- 








Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch. Ball- 
head, Golden Acre, Copenhagen Market Cabbage Plants 
-500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 collect. 500, $2.00: 1,000, 
$3.50 prepaid. Marglobe, Stone and Greater Baltimore 
Tomato Plants. Same price as cabbage. Prizetaker 
Onions and California Wonder Sweet Pepper Plants. 50c 
hundred prepaid. Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
bry $1. 50; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00 collect. 300, $1.75; 
00, $2.50 , $4.50 prepaid. ‘‘Peter Pan” The 
Plant Man, Franklin, Virginia, 


Million Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Wakeflelds. Flat 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Ballhead. Tomatoes: 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Baltimore, Stone. Best leading va- 
rieties Onion, Beets, Lettuce, Collard Plants. 300 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 
$2.75 ‘per thousand. Sweet Potato, Porto Rico; Pepper, 
Ruby King, California Wonder. 300, $1.50; 500, $2.25: 
1,000, $4.00 postpaid. Snowball Cauliflower, 90c per 
hundred. Moss packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Joyner’s 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 











Vegetable Plants 


Million Vegétable Plants—Best Leading Varieties— 
Cabbage, Tomato, Onion, Beet, Lettuce, Collard Plants— 
300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 
$2. 75 per thousand. 
Sweet Pepper—300, $1.5 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00 
postpaid. Good plants suueaptaed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, 
Franklin, Virginia. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Improved Nancy Hall 
or Porto Ricos. Grown in open sunshine from hand 
selected seed; strong, thrifty, well rooted. 300. 60c; 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. We guarantee to fill your 
orders promptly with good, fresh plants. . Twenty-one 
years in plant business. Smith Plant Farms, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 





**Treated’’ Nancy Bell. Porto ico, wate Yam Pota- 
to Plants—100, 75c; 300, $2.00; 600, $3.00; 1,000; $5.00. 
Tomato—50, 60c; 160, $i. 00. Eggplant, g A Pepper— 
40c dozen; 50, $1.00. Cabbage—100, 40c; 300, $1.05. 
Snapdragon, Scarlet Sage, Asters, 40c dozen. All plants 
guaranteed and postpaid. Mrs. H. 8S. Fisher, Hebron, 
Virginia. 





Plants Ready, grown from treated He td Rico 
Potato and California Wonder Pepper—500, $2.25; 1,000, 
4.00 postpaid. 5,000, $17.50 Sok Tomatoes: 
Marglobe; Cabbage, Wakefield and Dutch Heading Col- 
lard—500, $1.75 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 5,000, $12.50 
expressed. J. R. Cogsdale, Courtland, Va. 





Certified Porto Rico, Early Triumph and Loufsiana 
Copper Skin Potato Plants, from best quality seed stock, 
free of disease. Count and quality guaranteed. 2.50 
per thousand. Tomato Plants: New Stone and Improved 
Marglobe, $1.75 per thousand. Orders filled same day 
received. Quality Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Plants—Choice varieties Tomato, Cabbage, Onion — 
300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00 prepaid. Express, 
$2.50 thousand. Porto Rico Potato; Sweet, Hot Peppers 
—300, $1.50; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.75 prepaid. Fresh 
delivery guaranteed. Maple Grove-Farms, Franklin, 


* Virginia 





Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper, 
Eggplant, Sweet Potato and other plants. Before buy- 
ing get Special Wholesale prices from Oldest and Largest 
growers in Virginia. Our 33 years a lige is at 
your service. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va 


- Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Sweet Pe Plants—300, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 2,000, $3.95; 4,000, $7.80; 5,000. 
$9.50; 10,000, 318 60°" Order early. Remittance with 
order, and I will do my best to ship when wanted 
Lednard Freeman, Gleason, Tenn. 


For June Shipment — Good Quality Nancy Hall and 
Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants, 500. $1.60; 1,000, $3.00 
parcel post paid. No plants shipped C.O.D. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Prompt shipment. A. H. Jones, Trezevant. 
Tennessee. 


Leading varieties of Cabbage, Onidén, Tomato. Collard 
and Potato Plants—300, $1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 
postpaid. Express lots, $2.00 thousand. All good 
plants. Charlie Joyner, Franklin, Va. 


Sweet Potato Plants — Nancy Hall and Porto Rico. 
Good —_ guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
1,000, $2.00 5,000 or over, $1.90 per thousand, F.O.B. 
Sharon. Bob Sharon, Tenn. 


Improved Nancy Hall Potato hee yo 500, 75e; 1.000, 
$1.35. Porto Ricos — 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Cash 
with order. Mississippi. Arkansas orders not accepted. 
Lewis Plant Farm, Gleason, Tenn. 























Field grown Vegetable Plants—Tomatoes: Stone, Mar- 
globe, Rutger, Greater Baltimore. Cabbage: Jerseys, 
Charlestons, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Golden Acre. 
Copenhagen Market. Onions: Prizetaker, Bermuda. 
Crystal Wax. 500, $1.75: 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1.000, 
$2.50 express collect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. 
Pepper: California Wonder. 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 
postpaid. 1,006, $3.50 express collect. Cobb’s Plant 
Farm, Route 2, Frankli in, Va 


Moore’s Transplanted ar Plants—Earliana, Mar- 
globe and Rutger (wilt-resistant), Wood’s Brimmer. 
Beefsteak, also Black Beauty Eggplants—Dozen. 30c: 
100, $2.00. Triple Crop Climbing Tomatoes—Dozen. 
60c. Peppers: California Wonder, Ruby King, Ruby 
Giant, Pimientoes, Long Red Hot—Dozen 20c¢ postpaid 
Minimum order 60c. Louisiana Strain Yellow Porto 
Rico Potato Plants from vine grown, treated seed. Moore’s 
Plant Garden, 514 E. Hargett Street. Raleigh, N. C. 


Millions of field grown vegetable plants—Cabbage: 
Jerseys, Charlestons, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Copen- 
hagen Market, Golden Acre. Tomatoes: Rutger, Stone, 
Greater Baltimore, Marglobe. Onions: Bermuda. Prize- 
taker, Crystal Wax. 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 
1,000, $2.50 express collect. ‘Potatoes: Porto Rico. 
4 Hall; Pepper: California Wonder—500, $2.50; 


.50 express collect. 
TR. Cobb, Route 2 2, Franklin, Va 


Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, 
Marion Market, Savoy, Ballhead; Lettuce, Onion, Col- 
lards, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, Beets, Tomatoes—300. 
$1.25; 500, $i. 75; 000 3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 
5,000, $12.50. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potatoes, Sweet. 
Hot Pepper—100, 50c; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.75. Cauli- 
flower, 100, $1.00. Moss packed. Fairview Plant Farm. 
Franklin, Va. 











SEEDS 


For New Crop Cabbage, Turnip, Mustard, Kale. To- 
mato, Rape, Crimson Clover write Roy Burgess, Seeds- 
man, Liberty, South Carolina. 





Ask for prices Coker Cotton Seed, Soybeans. Stegall 
Cc. 


and Company, Inc., Marshville, N. 





Beans 
Soy Beans, Field Peas, Lespedeza, Seed Oats, Pasture 
Grasses, and complete stock of Garden Seeds. Wholesale 
and Retail. Scott Seed Company, 235 North Greene 
Street, Greensboro, North Carolina. 








Soybeans—Recleaned — Mixed, $2.50 bushel; Wood’s 
or Improved Yellows, bushel; Early Yellows, 








=f 15 bushel; Arksoys, $375 bushel f.o.b. Rocky Mount, 
‘N.C. G. W. 


Sexton. 





Recleaned Seed—Improved Mammoth Yellows or oer 
Soybeans, $2.50 per bushel f.o.b. Princeton, N. 
jurley Brothers, Princeton, N. C. 


Chufas 


Chufas Victory Hog Fattening Crop. New crop, re- 
cleaned, hand picked, free from nut grass; improved 
seed easily grown. We fatten 20 head hogs per acre. 
Plant and cultivate as peanuts. Pound, 30c; bushel, 
$10.00. Cash with order. Parish Seed Co., De Funiak 
Springs, Florida 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Baby Chicks 


Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved—Pullorum 
Controlled. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries.. Since 1996 a leader in high quality and 
fast money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your 
investment d give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orptngtons; 
Australorps; Minorcas; Andalusians, Anconas; Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; also Hybrids— 
Sexed Chicks, Pullets or Cockerels, reasonable prices, 
95% _ sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low prices, Free 
Catalog and 14 day protection guarantee. Place orders 
early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana 


Order Now—save on Dubois Chicks for immediate de- 

livery. Barred, White Rocks, $9.95 per 100; Pullets, 
$12.95; Cockerels, $8.95. Big English White. Brown, 
Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $9.95 per 100; Pullets, $18.95; 
Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy Mixed, $8.95 ;_ Assorted Mixed, 
$8.45; Mixed Cockerels (heavy), $7.95; 
(no sex guarantee), $7.95; Seconds, $3.75. AAA Grade 
Chicks 1%c per chick higher. Less than 100, le more. 
Less than 50, 2c more. $1.00 books order—balance C.O.D. 
We pay postage. Guarantee live delivery. Write for 
catalog and beautiful Profit-Record Calendar Free. Du- 
Bois County Hatehery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Ind. 


Buy Salem Chicks Now—Cash in next winter. Short 
pullet crop — heavy demand for food your opportunity. 
For immediate delivery, Barred, Buff, White Rocks: 
Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.00 per 100; Pullets, 
$13.95; Cockerels, 00. Tom Barron White. Brown, 
Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $10.45 per 100; Pullets, $19.95; 
Cockerels, $3.95. Superior grade slightly higher. Lots 
of 50-100; add le per chick -50, add 2c. Heavy 
Mixed, $9.45; Light Mixed, $8. Heavy Mixed (no sex 
guarantee), $8. — Seconds, $3.75. $1.00 books order, 
balance C..0.D. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. 
Salem Hatchery, ‘Bor 21, Salem, Indiana. 


Carney Chicks for immediate delivery. Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, $10.00 hundred; Pullets, $13 : Cockerels, 
$10.00. White or Brown Leghorns, A eonas, $10.45 
hundred; Pullets, $21.00; Cockerels, $3.75. White. 

Buff Minorcas, $12.45 hundred; Pullets, $23.00: Cock- 
erels, $5.45. White Giants, Brahmas, $13.45; Pullets, 
16.95; Cockerels, $16.95. Tom Barron White Leghorns 
and Superior Mating heavies 2c per chick more. Heavy 
Assorted, $9.00; Light Assorted, $9.00; Heavy Mixed, 
$8.75; Seconds, $4.45. $1.00 books order. We pay post- 
age, guarantee live delivery. Write for chick catalog 
and beautiful Profit Record-Calendar Free. Carney 
Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
































Million fresh grown Rutgers and Marglobe Ti 
Wakefield, Copenhagen Market Cabbage Plate $1, 75 
thousand; 5,000, $7.50. Good plants and count, Mullis 
Plant Company, Alma, Georgia. 


Millions Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants. Strong 
and healthy, from selected seed. 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.70; 
5,000, $8.00. Guaranteed prompt shipment. Honest 
Plant Co., Gleason, Tennessee. 


Certified Plants grown in new ground. 
toes, $1.50 thousand. Moss packed. 
Copper Skin Potatoes, $2.00 thousand. 
Co., Alma, Georgia. 


Better Quality Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
500, $1.35; 1,000, $1.95; 5,000, $9.50. Quick shipment, 
over thousand bushels bedded. Reelfoot Plant Co., Union 
City, Tennessee. 


Certified Copper Skin and Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
1,000, $2.50 postpaid. 5,000 for $10.00 postpaid. Mar- 
globe Tomato Plants same price. Prompt shipment. 
Bonnie Plant»Farm, Union Springs, Ala. 








Rutger Toma- 
Porto Rico and 
Vernon Plant 








Get ready .for next wintefs demand. Order Seymour 
chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, Buff, White 
ocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.00 per 100; 
; Cockerels, $10.00. English White, 
Brown Leghorns; Anconas, $10.00 per 100; Pullets, 
$18.95; Cockerels, $3.45. § 3 
higher. Heavy Mixed, $7.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guar- 
antee), $7.50; Assorted Heavy Cockerels. $8.50: Light 
Mixed, $7.95; Seconds, $4.95. Less than 100 lots 4 
le per chick. $1.00 books order, balance C.0.D. We 
pay postage, guarantee live delivery. Seymour Hatch- 
ery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


Chick Bargains—Strong, healthy, vigorous blood-test- 
ed; give two choices, F.O. 100 live 

ocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minoreas, $6.95, 
Pullets $10.95. Austra-Whites, White, Buff. Brown 
Leghorns, $6.95, Pullets $11.85. Heavy Assorted $6.45. 
Mixed Assorted $5.90. Surplus Cockerels $3.90. Left- 
overs $2.95. Send money order. No catalog. Order 
direct. Duncan Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


Pied t Chick Prices Reduced — U. 8. Approved, 











Hardy, open field grown plants. Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Onions—500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. Tomatoes—5,000, 
$8.75. Sunshine Plant Ce., Rebecca, Ga 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plante—500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.40. Quality plants, prompt shipment. Pre- 
paid. Duke Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn. 


Cabbage Plants, $1.50; Tomato Plants, $2.00; Potato 
Plants, $2.50; Pepper and Eggplants, $3.00 per thou- 
sand. Dorris Plant Co.. Valdosta, Ga. 

Nancy Hall or Porto Rico Potato Plants, best quality, 


$1.75 thousand. Prompt shipment, cash with order. 
Rushing & Son, Gleason, Tennessee. 














Certified Potato Plants: Red Velvet, Nigger Killer, 
$4.00 thousand; Red, Yellow Porto Rico, $2.75 thou- 
sand. Pepper: Ruby King, California Wonder. Hot 
Cayenne; Eggplant: Black Beauty, $2.00 thousand: hun- 
dred, 50c. Tomatoes: Break-O’Day, Marglobe. Bonny 
Best. New Stone, Great Baltimore, Red Rock, $1.75 
thousand; 300, $1.00. J. L. Sellers, Graham. Ga. 


Tomato Plants: Rutgers, Marglobe, Pritchard and 
Baltimore, $2.00 thousand. Cabbage: Charleston Wake- 
field, Early Jersey and Flat Dutch, $2.00 thousand. 
White Bermuda Onion Plants, $2.00 thousand. Pepper: 
California Wonder, 40c hundred, or .00 thousand, 
Hungarian Wax, Hot Pepper, same price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants, leading varieties—300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00. Tomatoes: Baltimore, Rutger and 
Marglobe, same price as cabbage. Porto Rico Potatoes— 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00. Peppers, sweet and hot—100, 
50c: 1,000, $4.00. All prepaid. Express collect, cab- 
hage and tomatoes, $2.50 thousand. Tomatoes grown 
from certified seed. Irvin Blythe, Franklin, Va. 


Improved, Government Inspected and Treated Red and 
Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.00 thousand. Mar- 
globe, Break-O’Day, Pritchard, Rutgers, Stone Tomato 
Plants, $1.50 thousand. California Wonder, Pimiento 
Sweet Pepper, Cayenne Hot Pepper. New York Improved 
and Black Beauty Eggplants, 60c hundred prepaid, $2.00 
thousand not prepaid. L. C. Page, Graham, Ga. 


All certified Vegetable Plants, $2.50 per thousand. 
Rico Sweet Potato Slips. Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants. Bonnie Best, Stone and 
Marglobe Wilt-resistant Tomato Plants. Black Beauty 
lants. Special prices on large quantities. Place 
orders early. Delivery from April 25th to June Ist. 
Gilmore Plant & Bulb Company, Julian, N. C. 


Millions of Charleston, Jersey, Flat Dutch, Copen- 
hagen, Marion Market and Danish Cabbage and Collards. 
Tomatoes: Baltimore, Stone, Marglobe and Rutgers. 
Onions. 300, $1.00; 500, $1.75: 1.000, $2.50. Porto 
Rico, Nancy’ Hall Potatoes—500, $1.75; 1. 
postpaid. Exxpress lots, $2.00 thousand. Southern 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


All varieties Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Lettuce, Col- 
lard, Beet, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts—300, $1.25; 500 
$1. Md 1,000, $3.00 ‘prepaid. Express lots, $2.50 ‘thou- 
sand, Potato, Sweet and Hot Pepper—200, $1. 25; 500. 
$2.25; 1,000, $4.00 prepaid. 3. 

Caulifiower, | $1.00 hundred. Virginia’ Plant. Farm. 
Courtland, Virginia. 























Porto. Rico, ‘Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, Georgia 
Buck, White Spanish, be 00 per thousand postpaid. C. 
C. Taylor, Maiden, N. 


Potato Plants—Ask = prices Porto Ricos, Nancy 
Hall and Norton Yam. Stegall and Co., Ine., Marsh- 
ville, North Carolina. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, million inspected—5.000, 
$7.50. Bristol Plant Company, Bristol, Georgia. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Small fruits. orna- 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, 
Inc., McMinnville, Tenn. 


World's largest growers early bearing papershell Peean 
trees. Fruit trees. , Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 


Lumberton, Mi 
Bulbs 


Gorgeous Blooming Bulbs — Ranunculus, Anemone. 
Gladiola, Tube Rose, Montbretia, Zephranthes. Ismene, 
Narcissus, Freesia One ponadees. $1.00 prepaid. 
Jordan Nursery, Baldwin Park, Cal 

Dahlias—12 Giant Labeled, a 16 Mixed, $2.00. 
12 labeled hardy Chrysanthemums, $2. 16 Delphin- 
jums, $2.00. Catalog. Clarksburg Dahlia Gardens, 
Clarksburg. Indiana. 

Prize-winning Dahlias—10 large exhiBition varieties, 
$2.00. 10 assorted, $1.00 Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

Hybrids Amaryllis, Easter Lilies, Flower Plants. 
Write Signor, Dover, Florida. 
































Flowers 


Moore’s Transplanted Flower Plants—Asters, Snap- 
dragons, Carnations, Zinnias (large and small), all 
mixed colors. White double Feverfew, Marigolds (large 
and small), Scarlet Sage (red and blue\—dozen 25c post- 
paid. Minimum order 75¢c. Moore's Plant Garden, 514 
E. Hareett Street, Raleigh, N. C. 


Pullorum Tested. Healthy chicks that live. Specially 


e oe! 
Reds—100, $10.95; 
Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $11.95. 
for immediate shipment. $1.00 books order, balan 
C.0.0. Piedmont Hatchery, Dept. 3-A, Greenville. 
South Carolina. 


Buy U. 8. Approved — Pullorum-Controlled chicks 
from Martin’ s—an R.O.P. breeding farm and hatchery. 
Your choice of big White Leghorns; Barred, White 
Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes; 
Buff Orpingtons; Dark Cornish. Hatched right—priced 
right. Liberal guarantee. Write for description and 
eo. Martin’s Ramsey Hatchery. Box 2, Ramsey. 
ndiana 


Big reduction in prices now on “‘Chicks of Distine- 
tion’’ from U. 8.-Indiana Approved, Pullorum-Tested 
flocks. Get set to produce eggs and meat needed next 
winter. Make extra profits with these big. husky, better 
bred, high producing chicks. Free guide and catalog 
helps you raise better pullets or broilers. Write, today. 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 18, New Albany, Ind 


Limited zime — White Leghorns, $8.45. Pullets, 
$12.50. 3 4 week Started White Leghorn Pullets, 
$26.95. . Reds, Onrpingtons, Wyandottes. $8.40. 











Pullets, $11.80. Heavy Assorted, 9 Surplus As- 
sorted, $3.95 Special grades higher. Free catalog 
Send Money 


gives our F.O.B. terms, guarantees, ete. 
Order. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


Tom Barron Strain White Leghorns, AAA grade pedi- 
gree sired. Large lopped comb. Great producers. 
Chicks $7.90, Pullets $14.70, Cockerels $1.75. Also 
Whi 


8. 
Chicks $7.90, Pullets $10.90, 
weeks old started Leghorn Pullets $25.95 per 100. Cata- 
log free. Allen Hatchery, Box 90, Windsor, Mo. 


Stouffer’s Chicks — Bloodtested, Inspected Flocks — 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas; Rocks; Wyan- 
dottes; Reds; Orpingtons. Also ne chicks. Get com- 

Heavy Assorted, $7.95; Light Assorted. 
; Leghorn Cockerels, $1.50 collect. Sadie Stouffer 
ee Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


Griffith Chicks bred 25 years. Make extra profitable 
layers, quick ma ag 4 broilers. Immediate delivery. 
Per 100 prepaid. T: ite Leghorns 
Barred, White Rocks ° "Reds: Wyandottes; Orpingtons; 
Leg-Rox $6.95. Free Catalog. Griffith's Hatchery, 
Box 504-E, Fulton, Missouri. 


Schlichtman’s U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Tested 
Chicks. Per 100 Ag + es gg ty Rocks, Reds. Or- 














tee. Schlichtman Hatchery, “Appleton City. 


C.Q.D.—Barred and White Rocks, $9.90 per .100; 
Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandoites, Buff Rocks. 
White Leghorns, $10.95; Heavy Mixed, $7.95 per 100, 
plus postage. Write for prices on sexed chicks, Mt. 
Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohi6. 





Baby Chicks 


Vim, Vigor, Vitality Chicks. 100% Pullorum Tested, 
Especially selected for fast growth, more eggs. ‘Wonder 
Breed’ New Hampshires; Barred, White Rocks; Wyan- 
dottes; Reds; ‘‘Eggline’’ Brown, White Leghorns—25, 
$2.95; 50, $5.45; 100, $9.95; 300, $28.50. White Giants: 
Silverlace, Columbian Wyandottes; Buff Rocks; Orping- 
tons, le each higher. ‘Anconas, Minorcas, Partridge 
Rocks, Cornish, oa each highe a on ten ee assorted—25, 
$2. 65: 50, "$4. 95; 100, $8.95; $26. General as- 
sorted, le each Bn, Victory y¥.. hat your choice, 
half our choice) 2c each lower. Everything prepaid, de- 
livered safely. Can ship C.0.D. Order today. Muscle 
Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 





Conrad Chicks for immediate delivery at real bargain 
prices. Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes, 
$10.00 per 100; Pullets, $13,95; Cockerels, $10.00. 
English White, Brown Leghorns; Black-Minorcas, $10.00 
per 100; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, $3.45. AAA grade 
chicks slightly higher; Heavy Mixed, $7.95; Assorted 
Heavy Cockerels, $8.50; Heavy Mixed, no sex guaran- 
tee, $7.50; Light Mixed, oe Ly $4.95. Less 
than 100, add le per chick. $1.00 books order, balance 

‘..0.D. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. Order 
Sirect today. Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery. Box 
16, Seymour, Indiana. 


Davis Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $10.00 hun- 
dred; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, $10.00. White or 
Brown Leghorns; Anconas, $10.45 hundred; Pullets, 
$19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. White Minorcas, $10.95 hun- 
dred; Pullets, $22.00; Cockerels, $4.75; Heavy Mixed, 
$9.45; Seconds, $3.75. AMA Gr i 
more. We pay postage—guarantee live delivery. Write 
for chick catalog, also highly recommended book on man- 
—, Free. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, 
ndiana 


Neuhauser Chicks. Leading breeds and crossbreeds. 
U. 8S. Approved,. Pullorum Tested. Royal Mating 
chicks, 200-34% egg R.O.P. sired.-and backed by years 
of high egg. production improvement. Fameus trapnest 
strains. Breeders fed vitamin-enriched rations to pro- 
duce strong healthy —. nag ese farmer chick 
prices. Sexed chicks. houaapas hatching weekly. Or- 
der now. Write: Houbaust atcheries, Inc., Box C, 
Napoleon, Ohio. 


While They Last — Thousands weekly. Free Catalog 
gives prices, F.O.B. terms, guarantees, ete. Blood- 
tested 300-egg breeders. White Leghorns, Anconas, 
Minorcas, $8.40. Pullets $12.45. 3 to 4 week start- 
ed White Leghorn Pullets $26.95. Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes, $8.40. Pullets $11.80. Heavy As- 
sorted $6.95. Surplus Cockerels $3.95. 
Send money-order. Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield 
Missouri. 


Started Pullets—White Leghorns, White Romans, Hy- 
brids—‘‘Rarige Size’’ or ‘‘Partly Raised’’ cheaper than 
many sell Baby Pullets. . Catalog free. Im- 
perial Breeding Farm, Dept. 5-514, Bethany, Mo. 


Helm’s Officially Pullorum Tested Chicks. Officially 
pullorum tested. Approved. Immediate delivery. Sexed 
Chicks. Holder four world records. Free helpful bulle- 
tins. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Kentucky. 


U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. 20 dif- 
ferent breeds, including Danish Brown Leghorns and 
Cornish Games. Order early. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, 
Tennessee. 


Bloodtested Baby Chicks — New Hampshires, Reds, 


Barred Rocks, White Leghorns. Sexed chicks. Write 
for prices. Indian River Poultry Farm, Norfolk, Va. 


























Poultry Breeds 


Champion Large Type U.S. R.O.P. Certified Pullorum 
Clean Leghorns. Every male is pedigreed up to 334 
dam egg record. The largest breeding farm in the South, 
carrying twenty-six thousand blood tested certified breed- 
ers. Raise broilers, twenty-five thousand cockerels week- 
ly, 3c each. Average 2% pounds nine weeks. 16-page 
Champion Way catalog free. gBooking orders now for 
April, May and June delivery. Baby chicks, pullets 
and hatching eggs. Champion Poultry Farm, Champion. 
North Carolina. 


Big Barron English White Leghorns—R.O.P. Foun- 
dation Matings, 301 to 326 eggs. Pullorum Controlled 
to less than 1%. AAA Chicks, $9.95; Pullets, $17.95; 
prepaid. Cockerels, $1.98; Two Weeks Pullets, $23.95; 
Four Weeks, $30.95, collect. Money- os guarantee. 
Heiman’s Hatchery, | Deepwater, Missourt 


Helm’s Imported Brown Leghorns. Holder four all- 
time world records. Bigger bodied, beautiful birds. 
Larger, whiter, more uniform eggs. Wonderful Livabil- 
ity. Leading breeds. Twenty years contest winners. 
Officially pullorum tested. Helpful bulletins Free. 
Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Kentucky. 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg-Bred ““AAA”’ 
White Leghorn Pullets, $14.95. i nsexed, $8.25. Coc! " 
erels, $2.90. Four Weeks Old “‘AAA”’ Pullets, $25.5 
95% sex guaranteed. Catalog. Marti Leghorn aa 
Windsor, Missouri. - 


Turkeys 
Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Eggs, Wagon Wheel 
Strain, $5.00 dozen postpaid. Mrs. Claude Crews, Route 
, Henderson, North Carolina. 


Look—Four breeds turkey poults. 
Write, valuable Turkey Circular. 
ee Seguin, Texas. 


oader Breasted _ ae Bronze — Select mating 
oak 50c; others, c. No poults. Sunnyside, Jones- 
ville, Virginia. 


Broad Breast Bronze Turkey Poults—10,000 available 
for May delivery. Graves Hatchery, Pageland. 8. C. 


LIVESTOCK 


Swine 


World's Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed, Immuned, Boars. Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine. amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty Pome pigs. 33 lambs. 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.25; Five pounds, $6.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $11.00, postpaid. Folder on Feeds. 
Mineral Mixtures. Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
o information on request. Wilt Farms. Hillsboro. 
ndiana. 


+ Registered Poland-Chinas—Sired by Star Mixer senior 
champion and Winarch junior and grand champion boars, 
South Carolina State Fair 1943. Three months old top 
boar pigs from 70, head, $20.00 each. Chas. W. Palmer, 
Route 4, Greenwood, South Carolina.. 


Registered White-Faced Herefard Hogs. The com- 
ing breed. Breeding stock from the South’s quality herd. 
Pigs -and bred sows for sale. W. C. Satterthwait, c/o 
Red Rock Company, 115 Jackson St., N.E. Atlanta. Ga. 


Bloeky Type Duroc Pigs—Born fat, stay fat and make 
over 400 pound pigs in 12 months. ship at 60 days 
old, when they weigh 35 pounds or more. Some un- 
related. $15.00 each. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


Registered Spotted Poland-Chinas for May and June. 
The best of bloodlines, excellent type, quality and 50-50 
in color. The blocky kind and big litters. N. W, Lang 
and Sons, Route 4, Waycross, Ga. 


Poland Chinas — Length, depth, height and bone to 
match—Fast and profitable. Best blood lines. Pigs, 
Boars, Bred Gilts. Reasdénmable prices. Isaae Shaw. 
Alamo, Tennessee. 


Large Type Registered Berkshires—Choice unrelated 
Pigs; ‘Bred Gilts, Young Boars. Prices reasonable. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


Registered Durocs — Cherry Red, fast growing, short 
legged, world’s record production -breeding — weanling 
pigs, $20.00. Ralph L. Winters, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Registered Chester White Spring Pigs, Fall Gilts, 
Tried Sows. Cholera immuned, guaranteed satisfactory. 
Posey Royster, Henderson, Ky. 

















Bloodtested stock. 
Behring Turkey 









































Chrysanthemum Collection — Large, 
Pompon, Button, Cushion, Single Types. 
16 varieties, $2.00. Labeled. Mrs. H. 
Donaldsonville, Georgia. 


Intermediate, 
plants, 
Woods, 





Porto Rico Potato and Tomato Plants. 
prices. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 


Write for 





The best Chrysanthemums, Gladiolus, Perennials, List 
Lee Neal, Route 1, Reidsville, N. C. 


free. Mrs. Robert 








Big Type English be Leghorn ‘“‘AAA” Pullets, 
$12.35 Cockerels, $1.95; Four Weeks Old ‘‘AAA” 
en $23.40, Windsor Chick Farm, Windsor, Mo. 


Rogisered § medium type Poland Chinas. Shipped on 
approval. Write -for circular. Blue Grass Farm, 
weer: North Carolina, 





8. Approved, Pullorum Tete. Rocks, Reds. 
tons, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Minorcas—-$9.90 per 


{ orpin Catalog free. White Ehickery. Schell City Mo. 





iodern type Poland China Bred Gilts, Service Boars. 
$35" 00, $65.00; March pigs, $20.00. Wainright Lea. 
Brooksville, Kentucky, 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





Farm Machinery and Supplies 


Electric — Fence Controllers, Electric Fly Traps, In- 














sect Killers, Chick Brooders, Lamb Brooders, Stock 
. Prods, Electric Dehydrators. Gardenhour Mfg., Waynes- 
Swine boro, Pa. 

Booking May Bred Gilts, Spring Pigs. Full hammed, Save! Used, guaranteed parts all cars; transmission 
shorter legged type Black Poland Chinas. M. C. Forbes, specialists. Describe needs fully; immediate reply. 
Fayettevi lle, Tennessee. Victory, 24393 Gunnison, Chicago 25. 

Ree stered Durocs—Short-legged type, dark red color. Lite-Nin Electric Churn—Costs little, simple, easy, 
Bred Gilts, Spring Boars. Bennett Alexander, Route 2, sure, more butter, no work. Free catalog. Write Vent- 


Henderson, Kentucky. 


A-Hood Company. Dallas. Texas. 





champions. Boars, gilts, 


Ha hires bred from 
aero Write Banhew Acres, 


sows—registered, bangs treated. 
White Marsh, Va. 


Pioneer Electric Churn—Saves time and labor—Low 
cost — More butter. Write for prices and information. 
Gulf Breeze Co., Dallas 1, Texas. 





Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. The thick. 
easy feeding kind. Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Ga. 

Pol: land Chinas—Registered breeding stock. Write for 
circular. Wakefield Farm, Earlysville, Virginia. 

Reg sistered Boosted i ies China Pigs, Bred Sows of 
best blood lines J. L. Willis, Clio, 8. C. 

















0 t "s— oxtra fine stock and pigs. Registered. 
Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, North Carolina. 
“Registered Poland China Hogs and Pigs. 
reasonable. a ae Larkinsville, Ala. 

Registered O. *3.—Choice Pigs, $20.00 up. Cholera 
immuned. 8. w, * Worthington’ Wilson, N. C. 
~ Berkshires, big type, registered—Boars, Gilts, Spring 
Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Va. 


ogi Bred a and Serv- 
N. 








Price 














~ Registered Essex Pigs for sale. 
ice Boars. Mack Norris, Tomahawk, } 


“Tamworth Hogs—Boars, Gilts, Pigs in =r unrelat- 


ed. Forest Home Farm, Mineola, Mo. 


Hereford Hogs — Gilts, Boars, Pigs. 
Yalehurst Farm, Peoria, Illinois. 


Medium Type Poland Chinas. 











W. Bryan Powell, 











Circulars.’ 


Rebuilt plants, parts for Delco, Westinghouse; bat- 





teries; used plants bought. Republic Electric Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Electric Welder Costs Approximately $1.00. Informa- 
tion Free. ‘‘International,’’ 6347 Parnell-D, Chicago 


21, Illinois. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Wanted — White housekeeper for family of four: no 
laundry or outside work, only cooking and house work. 
Fifteen dollar a week and room and board. Mrs. A. W. 








Pledger, Panama City Beach, Fla. 
Patents—Inventions 
Inventors: Learn now — without obligation — how to 


protect and sell your invention. Secure Free ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ for establishing date of invention—and Free 
“Patent Guide,’’ containing complete information about 
patent procedure and selling inventions. Write Clarence 
"Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 427-E Adams Building, Washington, D. C 
Inventors — Industry needs your ideas now! Manu- 
facturers are getting ready Now for post-war sales and 
production. Factories must have products to take up 











Williston, South Carolina. the slack after war orders stop. Get an New = -* 
rm 5 » ventor’s _ today and valuable, ‘‘Invention Record’ 
a 1. C. Service Boars, Pigs. W. I. Owen. Bedford. | ¢.7) ct now. McMorrow & Berman, 107-L Albee 
Virginia. = Building, Waehinaten, D. C. 
1 Vo hainag Q. I. C, Hogs. 0.-1. C. Hog Farm, Danville, Inventors: Have you.a sound, practical invention for 
sucIOnS. sale, patented or unpatented? If so write Chartéred 
Registered Essex Pigs. M. M. Johnston, Luling, Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washing- 
exas. ton, D. C. 
Patents — Reasonable terms. 


Cattle 

Virginia: Guernsey Heifer Consignment Sale, Thurs- 
, 12:30 p.m., Experimental Farm, Orange, 
one choice, registered, Bangs and T. B. 
Free Heifers from 31 top Virginia Guernsey herds. Ex- 
cellent breeding, type and production backing; some to 
freshen by next fall. For catalogue write R. G. Con- 
nelly, Secretary, Virginia Guernsey Breeders Associa- 

tion, Blacksburg, Va. 
Wisconsin Cattle Buyers will assist out of state buy- 
ers of Holstein and Guernsey Cattle on commission 
basis; will either buy or order or accompany buyer. We 











ha 1 registered herd of Purebred Guernseys for sale, 
twenty-eight cows, 10 bred heifers, eleven heifers under 
Last state test 397 pounds butter- 


year, and herdsire. 
fat. For further detail write Lloyd Aderhold, Athens, 
Wisconsin. 





For Sale—Excellent Yearling Registered Polled Here- 
ford Bull, ready for service. Price $100.00. Popular 
blood lines and outstanding dam and sire. Reason for 
sale, have sold my farm. C. C. Louderback, Stanley, 
Virginia 

Dispersion Sale, June 14, 1944, of Registered Here- 
fords—50 cows with calves, 60 bred heifers, 30 open 
heifers, 3 herd bulls. W. A. Parrish & Daughters, 
Union City, Tenn., Oakdale Hereford Farm. 


Herd, Six Registered Aberdeen- 








For Sale from my 





Angus Bulls from fourteen to twenty months old. Pilot 
Stock Farm, Salisbury, North Carolina. 
We have several Registered Angus Bulls 


and few 
Cows for sale. Dalton Angus Farm, Radford, Va. 


Registered Polled Hereford Bulls, 7 to 14 months 
old. Max Bazzanella, Mineral, Va. 


$18.00. 








Choice Dairy settee Calves Shawnee Cattle 


Co., Dallas, Tex s 
iscaiiceinas Livestock 


Karakul Fur Sheep, a rapidly growing industry. Buy 
War Bonds for permanent Victory. Buy Karakul Sheep 





for financial Security. Write James Yoakam, National 
Distributor, 1128 North Hill, Pasadena, California. 





Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 423, Columbia, Mo. Month- 
ly magazine crammed with helpful information—$1.00 
yearly, introductory 5-month subscription, 25c 


Registered Hampshire ‘and Shropshire Sheep, Duroc 
Hogs, Angus Cattle. E. A. Hicks, Evington, Va. 


Rabbits 


Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas, King of Rabbits. 
beautiful fur. Small investment. Large profit. Free 
inetrated booklet. Willow Brook Farm, Riz. Sellers- 
v P 








Most 








Raise Highly Profitable Angora Rabbits. Multiply 
fast. Wool $8.50 pound. Plenty markets. Particulars 
free White's Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. 

P None better. 





digreed Heavyweight 
Satisfaction guaranteed. K. 
Concord, North Carolina. 

Rabbits—New Zealand Whites. Pedigreed stock. In- 
formation. Hugh Williford, 512 S. Wilson Ave., Dunn, 
North Carolin 

“Purebred New Zealand White Rabbits. Prices reason- 
abl. J. W. James, Jr., Route 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


g)Standard Rabbit Milton, Pa. Three years, 
00; 


Chine shillas. 
F. Tine, South Spring St., 














Journal, 
sample, Dime. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Agents—Salesmen 
Extra money selling friends exquisite $1 All Occasion 
Greeting Card Assortment—request samples on approval. 
Birthday, Baby Congratulation, Gift Wrapping, Service- 
men’s, other assortments 35¢ up. Up to 100% profit 
Free samples personal stationery. Special offer. Elmira 
Greeting Card Co., Dept. M-77, Elmira, N. 


If you can sell Five Big Bottles of Flavoring, all for 
99c making big profit, then write for particulars today 
More than 200 other items—toilet articles, family medi- 
eines, ete., to sell. Ideal Products, Inc., “Waxahachie. 

exas 











If You Are Ambitious you can make good money wit! 
a Rawleigh Route. We help you get started. No ex- 
perience needed to start. Steady work. Write Rawleigh 





Co., Box F-2-PGF, Richmond, Va. 

Big Money taking orders—Shirts, Ties, Sox, Pants, 
Jackets, Sweaters, Shoes, Uniforms, ete. Sales equip- 
ment Free. . Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 4922-AA 
Lincoln, Chicago. 





Farm Machinery and Supplies 

For Sale—Complete Equipment of 25 to 50 H.P. Grist 
Mill in good operating condition. Seed cleaner for all 
Srains, 2 scourers, 2 French buhr stones, hammermil! 
with V-belt drive, elevaters, spouts, shaftings, pulleys, 
belts. Ada M. Field, R.F.D. 1, Guilford College, 
North Carolina. 


International Electric Fence far superior, more effec- 





tive and reliable. Quickly pays for itself. Dealers 
wanted. We repair all makes of electric fences. Inter- 
national Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St.. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Tractors reconditioned. Many makes at lowest prices. 
Parts new and used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
1944 Catalogs. Used Tractor and Parts Co., 219 Vine 
t., LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Dept. D. 


For Sale—One Caterpillar Tractor, One Caterpillar 
Combine ,One Side Delivery Rake, One McCormick- 
Deering Binder. All in excellent’ condition, J. E. 
Snider, Route 1, Linwood, Cc. 








Write for big, free 1944 tractor parts catalogue; tre- 
mendous 


savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Central 
Wrecking Co., Dept. PG-64, Boone, Iowa. 











Book and advice Free. 
C. 


L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. 


Photo Finishing 

Good News Camera Fans! Now—Ray’s can again in- 
clude Free Enlargements. Any 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed — including a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (ex- 
clusive with Ray’s) Enlargement—or 2 Raytone Prints 
of each good negative 25c. Pre-war seatly and price. 
Leaders since 1920. Free booklet, ‘‘How to Take Good 
Pictures.’’ Just clip ad. Ray’s Photo eevies. 31-F Ray 
Building, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Free Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25c¢ (coin) 
and trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid. de- 
veloped negatives, 8 Velox lifetime prints and 2—4” x6” 
enlargements. Complete price list and mailing bag sent 
out with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop. Dept. P. 
Panama City, Florida 


No Delay! Pictures returned immediately. Eight Ex- 
posure Roll developed with Two Prints each negative, or 
One Enlargement each only 25¢ coin. Send order to- 
day, or write for Free Film Mailers, Premium Offers, 
ete. Moen Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 


Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly pasteare size) from 8-exposure roll or 
negatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
tion pt tn Willard Studios, Box 3535-B. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Sample Sanpshots. Mail this Ad and Two choice nega- 
tives for samples deckled snaps in free photo album. 
Low price list and film mailers on return. Include 3¢ 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box 119-A, Rockford, Ill. 


Free Send negative, this ad for beautiful 4x6 En- 
largement (Stamp appreciated). 16 sparkling prints, 2 
Hollywood enlargements from roll or negatives 25c. Life- 
tone Studios, Dept. 633, Des Moines, Towa. 


Free 5” x 7” Enlargement with any 6 or 8 exposure 
roll developed and printed 25c. Reprints, 8c each. 
exposure No. 5 roll developed and 36 Koda Prints. 
$1.00. Riteway Studios, Fairfield, Ala. 


Prompt Service and the best prints. 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative, 25c 
“‘Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 


























Eight exposure 








White, 
tons, 


COCK 
Heavy 
ENGL 


r 100. 


Anconas, 
PULLETS on above 
COCKERELS on above \. 
Special Heavy Assorted $7.95 per 


DEPT. 6, 


h a 


Mrs. 
When Better 
ATz’s will 


“CHIX TO CROW ABOUT” 


The Progressive Farmer, June 1944 * 49 


Chix 


diat. 


Delivery. 





for 1 


4A GRADE 

Barred_and Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 

White Wyandottes, 
Reds, Black Australorps .. 

AA a] on above vasbe's « 
ERELS on above........ 
Assorted 

.ISH WHITE Leghorns, 


Blue Andalusians 


8. C. 


Rhode Island 
$9.95 $29.40 

$13.95 per 100 

9.00 per 100 

per 100 

“Black Minorcas, 
$9.95 $29.40 


$17.45 ot 100 


“SECONDS’’—GOOD_CHIX §3. 


pe 

Gasson S rain White Leghorns, 
You should at least have 100 or 300 of the above ers 
Prepaid and 100% Alive delivery. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


HUNTINGBURG, 


$10.95; P Siletee 


Atz Guarantees 
Hateh Them. 


Straight Run 
100 300 


0 
100; Aysorted for Layers $6.95 
ee 
$18.4 


Prices subject to change. 


You That 
Are Hatehed, 


Prices 


INDIANA 























BRED FOR SUCCESSFUL POULTRYMEN 


Hampshires—Barred Rocks—White Rocks—Large 
Type White Leghorns—Heavy Layers; Large Eggs. 


Chicks that live and grow—Guarantee covers complete satisfaction first 


two weeks. 


Sexed or unsexed—Write for prices. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., 


TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 








BIR Cn Bere wale us 


Right from the A of Virginia 


To do your share in producing the extra meat and eggs 
needed, start with chicks from one of Virginia’s largest 
hatcheries, a hatchery that has grown through 26 years 
effort at producing quality. Get your favorite breed, 
from rigidly culled, 
carefully selected breed- 
ers—all bloodtested for 
Pullorum 


Personal Attention 
—Your Protection 


Although we sell more 
than a million chicks an- 
nually, you are assured 
our personal attention 
to every detail. That's 
why Birchett chicks are 
profit builders. 


SEXED CHICKS a 
specialty with us. 95% 
3ex accuracy guaranteed, 
Write for FREE Folder 
and low 1944 prices. 


BIRCHETT’S HATCHERY 
BOX 207-D, PETERSBURG, VA. 





ROCK XK RED CROSS 
BARRED ROCKS 

NEW HAMPSHIRES 
BUFF ORPINGTON® 


WHITE ROCKS 

R. | REDS 
WYANDOTTES 
ORNS 
GHORNS 


WH 
WHITE LEGH 
BROWN lE 











63c Custom Finishing for 25e —8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet-Prints. free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged.  Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H. Utica. New 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Roll Developed, 








two Extra Fine, 5 x 7 Enlargements, 





eight prints, 25¢ and this ad. Tieautiful lifetime re- 
prints. 2c. Humphrey’s, 164 Baker. Northwest. At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 


with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave.. Chicago. 


Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Rolls developed, two deckledge prints each negative, 
25c; reprints, 2c. Four enlargements from negative. 50c. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


Three prints each good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls, 
30c, 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3e. red 
H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


Rolls Developed — One Day Service, 8 Never Fade 
Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Six or eight exposure roll film developed and printed, 
25c. Troup’s Photo Service, Troup Bldg., Toccoa. Ga. 


Schools and Instructions 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Coursé>~ Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering. Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-5, Chicago. 


Services and Supplies 
Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twen- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask him. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pure Extracted Honey—Six 10-pound pails, $10.99; 
twelve 5 Glass Jars, $11.61; twelve 2% glass jars, 
$6.52. John A. Crummey, Box 117, Jesup, Ga. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed Tobacco—No. 1, 5 pounds, $1.65; 
10 pounds, $3.00. No. 2, $2.50. Smoking, $2.00. Jim 
Ray, Ralston, Tennessee. 

Highgrade Pillowcases, 45 x 36 inchs, $8.00 dozen. 
Cash or money order. Ioria, Box 88, Station D, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 






































For Sale—Buggies Harness and other vehicles, fine 
condition. The Oaks Farm, Honey Lake Road, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 


We Collect 





Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charge un- 
tess collected. May’s Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 


Quilting? Silks, cottons, velvets, Samples 
free. Rainbow, Decherd, Tennessee. 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted — Red Cedar Timber, either small or large 
boundaries. Also red cedar logs, posts, or poles. Top 
prices paid at cars when loaded; The Lane Co., Inc., 
Altavista, Virginia, 


Want to Buy Ford V-Eight with low mileage. 
a good Violin. 8S. L. Freeman, Rutherfordton, N. 





woolens. 








Also 
Cc. 








KS 
most CHIC 

may LOOK 
ALIKE BUT- 


They are not all alike. If you have two 
kinds for comparison you will see the 
difference in vigor, livability, uniform 
growth and feathering. These are differ- 
ences which come from parent stock and 
mean dollars to you. 

Write for Hall’s catalog of chick facts— 


ALL BROTHERS HATCHERY INC. 
Sox 10, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 














$1.00 DISCOUNT 


$1.00 discount per 100 if 
order is placed 30 days in 
advance of shipment. Hayes 
Bros. Supreme Chicks in 20 varieties— 
sexed or non-sexed—50,000 hatched daily 


—100% alive arrival guaranteed. Post- 
paid. Send for prices. 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY, Decatur, Il. 








CHICKS 50 Da DarsTrial |! 
sel ap as 


ian. Ly Gigcounte on saris a wders. Chick 
bissouni STATE HATCHERY, Box 655. 


soot itn. mo. 











Sexed Chicks. 
Weaver Electrie Hatchery, Box 8, 


ween ELECTRIC HATCHED Cnens 





sisdaaee and more easily raised. 
Ship a and Thursdays. 





From Py up 
100% live “Selivers, 
Per 100 


eggs. 
Postage prepaid, 

Large &. C. P English White Leghorns..... cneneese ne 
Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Crosses........ 12.00 


Less than 100 add le per chick. $2.00 books orders. 
Broadbreasted Bronze Poults. 


Stuarts Draft, Va. 











lina, Georgia 


White Rocks or 
Barred Rocks 


White Giants 
Heavy Mixed—U 


White Rocks or 


Orpingtons 


AAA White Le 


AAA Brown Le 
Assorted Leghor 


WHITE LEGHO 


We ship C.O. 





New asmehivs 


ryt Mixed Pullets, 


White Rocks or Red 
New Hampshires 


Heavy Mixed Cockerels 
AAAA Grade—Add $2.00 


AA White Leghorn Pullets 
AAA Wh. Leghorns not sexed 


AAAA White Leghorn Pullets 
AAA Brown Leghorns not sexed 


RN 
COCKERELS (broiler type) 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


, Florida, 











STURDI-CHIX 
PULLORUM TESTED 
As Low as $3.25 per 100 
SHORT SHIPPING DISTANCE 


Hatcheries in North Carolina, South Caro- 
Tennessee, 
bama, Misstssippi, Arkansas, Missouri. 


Twenty Million (20,000,000) Chicks Yearly. 


Ala- 


NOT SEXED 
Per. 50 Per 100 
Reds ‘ 2 $ 7.95 
pel iewews age 7.95 
ass . 4.50 8.45 
Wyandottes or Orpingtons . 4.25 7.95 
6.75 10.95 
nsold Heavies 3.75 6.95 

AAAA Grade—Add $2.00 
PULLETS — PULLETS 
Barred Rocks... . . $5.25 $ 9.95 
Reds or White hs soapstone tanks 6<: ae 9.95 
E . 5.25 9.95 
5.50 10.45 
4.75 8.95 
Grade—Add $2.00 
COCKERELS — COCKERELS 

8 as me $ 7.95 
Barred Rocks or W: yandottes Pa 7.95 
savbanet x 7.95 
7.95 
6.95 


LEGHORNS 
AA White Leghorns not sexed $ 4.25 $ 7.95 
7.25 13.90 
. 4.75 8.95 
ghorn Pullets... 8.25 15.90 
AAAA Wh. Leghorns not sexed. 5.25 9.95 
9.25 17.90 
. 4.75 8.95 
ghorn Pullets..... 8.25 15.90 
n Cockerels ...... 2.00 3.25 
$2.00 $ 3.45 


D. Prepaid when paid in full. 


Write for Complete Price ery 
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re your orders 


Mail or 


NATIONAL STURDI-CHIX 
Box 4091, Federal Annex 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











WINSTON HATCHERY CHIX 
100% Bloodtested, Hardy Quality Bred 


Standard Grade 


New Hampshire Reds 


Barred Rocks 


White Rocks, R.I. Reds. 


Heavy Mixed 


Unsexed 


Pullets Cockerels 
100 100 
$15.95 $9.95 
15.95 9.95 
15.95 9.95 
14.95 8.95 


On orders less than 100 add 1c per Chick. Order 


direct. 


100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


WINSTON HATCHERY 


Winston-Salem, 


North Carolina 
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For come rade and Pree PROFITS get 

Run and our big money making strains. From one of 
SEXED America’s finest poultry breeding in- 4 

HICKS stitutions oil per 100 books order. $ 0 

c FREE CATALOG. 100 

BOOTH FARMS. ae 713-F, Clinton, Mo. up 
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for Hitler today 
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Is Christianity Really Practicable? 
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Answering a Reader Who Thinks the Sermon on the Mount 
Impracticable and Loving One’s Enemies Absurd 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber:— 


O MANY of you were good enough to write me 
S promptly about my last month’s letter to you, 

I am tempted to pursue the whole subject 
further. 

Last month, you will remember, in discussing our 
April and May sermons by Dr. E. Stanley Jones and 
Dr. Holland, I stressed the Two Great Command- 
ments (that we love God supremely and love our 
neighbors as ourselves) as being today “the su- 

preme need in international af- 
fairs, in churches, and in individ- 
ual lives”... . especially so today 
because the fate of our children 
and children’s children for a 
thousand years to come may de- 
pend on whether victor nations 
now use victory to rebuild the 
world on a basis of hate and self- 


Clarence Poe ishness or love, and unselfishness. 


Of course, I had a quick and vigorous denuncia- 
tion from one reader who thinks the Sermon on the 
Mount is sentimental idealism and that all talk of 
loving one’s enemies is utterly impracticable in a 
world of reality. . . . while a woman reader 
gently but firmly differed with me about letting 
young people play cards, to which I would simply 
ask each reader to consider whether many young 
people are not driven to questionable companions 
and questionable amusements away from home be- 
cause parents frown upon what the young people 
honestly think are innocent recreation and amuse- 
ments in the wholesome atmosphere of the home 
itself. 


Is “Loving Our Enemies” Absurd? 


But let’s get back to the question as to whether 
the Sermon on the Mount is really impracticable 
and loving our enemies impossible. Is our friend 
who thinks so right? Or is the nationally famous 
doctor, scientist, psychiatrist, and author, Dr. Karl 
_ A. Menninger, right when he concludes his volume 

Love Against Hate by saying of the better time to 
which humanity is marching — 

We shall have accorded to Love the pre-eminence which 
it deserves in our scale of values as the highest virtue and the 
greatest boon-—the medicine for the sickness of the world. 1 
think it is not impossible to conceive of a time when the ex- 
pression of love in all forms will be as natural, as spontaneous, 
and as magnificently organized ‘as is the expression of rage and 
hate at the present moment. 

Let’s think of all the agony, sorrow, and heart- 
break into which an orgy of rage and hate have 
driven the world these last five years ....and then 
let’s consider whether Dr. Menninger, speaking not 
at all as a religionist but as an unemotional, almost 
cold-blooded scientist, is right in declaring that 
love is “the medicine for the sickness of the world” 
....and that we should dream of organizing nations 
and races for the expression of love on as gigantic 
a scale as they now express hate. What about it? 

Well, first of all let’s clear up some mis- 
understandings about this matter of not only 
loving our neighbors but even our enemies. Schol- 
ars tell us there are two Greek words which are 
translated “love” in our English version of the 
Bible. One of these words represents “the emo- 
tional aspect of love—the instinctive and natural 
affection of a human heart for another person.” 
Word No. 2 represents the volitional or will- 
controlled aspect of love—a desire on the part of 
one person to help and benefit another person or 
“the practical determination of the will to seek the 
highest good” of that other person. (It is this Greek 
word that was unfortunately mistranslated in the 
famous chapter on “faith, hope, and charity” which 
all modern translators say should be “faith, hope, 
and love.”) 

It is in the sense of Word No. 2 that we are told 
not only to love our neighbors but also our enemies. 
Many a person is so objectionable by deed or char- 
acter that it seems it is impossible ever to have 
affection for him, and yet we can be glad indeed to 
help or benefit him as his need may require. 

So much for the practicability of loving un- 
lovable persons. Without finding them in any de- 


gree attractive, we may nevertheless have a con- 
stant desire to help or benefit them and seize every 
opportunity to do so. And such a love (note that 
it is not merely passive but active and action- 
producing) is what we are told we must exercise 
toward every person, regardless of his hostility to- 
ward us .. . and that we must do this not merely for 
the good of the other person but for our own good. 


the actual necessity of Christ’s doctrine of love as 
a condition of human health and happiness. Both 
Dr. Stanley Jones’ great book Is the Kingdom of 
God Realism? and Dr. Menninger’s Love Against . 
Hate stress the basic fact that in every human being 
constant warfare goes on between Love and Hate 
. and that Hate wounds, divides, tears apart, 
and repels—sickening the whole personality and 
dwarfing it . . . while Love heals, unites, and at- 
tracts—giving health to the whole personality and 
enlarging it. “The Kingdom of God and life de- 
mand that we love ourselves,” Dr. Jones agrees. 
“But if we stop love with ourselves, even the self 
decays.” This is true because 
who loves self alone finds hap- 
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The Testimony of 


Science 


Nor is such declaration mere- 
ly a mandate of Religion. It is 
also fast becoming a prescrip- 
tion of Science. Thus perhaps 
the most powerful sermon the 
South has heard for a genera- 
tion is that im which Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones quotes the world’s 
foremost physicians and psychi- 
atrists, one after another, as 
.agreeing that selfishness and 
hate are poisons while love and 
unselfishness are healers—that 
four of the greatest causes of 
physical and mental illness are 
rooted in selfishness and hate 

. . while four of the chief 
sources of mental and physical =. .™ 
health are based on unselfish. |... 
ness and love as follows: 


FOUR MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
POISONS— 


1. Being self-centered, having no in- 
terests outside ourselves; 

2. Anger, hate, resentment for other 
people; 

3. Fear and worry about the future 
of ourselves; 

4. Unresolved guilt—being too self- 
ish-to own up and do the right thing 
by somebody we have wronged. 


FOUR SOURCES OF PHYSICAL AND 
MENTAL HEALTH— 

1. Interests and activities outside of 
self—intellectual, cultural, public-spir- 
ited, spiritual, charitable; 

2. Nurturing no hates or resentment for others but culti- 
vating instead friendship, love, and good will; 

3. Less worry and fear; a willingness to do our part today 
and trust God abotit tomorrow; 

4. Quick reconciliation with anybody we have injured or 
mistreated. 


Love vs. Hate Among Individuals 


Thus Science and Medicine, no less than Re- 
ligion, are teaching not only the practicability but 
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(From page 17) times to the beats, rested one beat, lifted 
for three, and kept on until night.” 

I tried it. First, I rested. Then I used my head. I rearrang- 
ed my kitchen completely. I bought the most sensible, com- 
fostable work shoes I could get.” I sold my guitar to buy a 
pressure cooker. Above all, I took time to rest, to relax. The 
wonder is that if you take it, you’ll find it’s there. I get more 
work done now, and with joy; and with pep to spare. 

I know most worn women will say it’s impossible. I said 
so, myself. And I screamed at my children and spanked them 
viciously. Looking back, I believe I must have been half 
insane. Get all the help from electricity you can, but the 
main thing is: Learn to snatch a bit of rest; sit down; -better 
lie down. Relax! And “Remember the Sabbath Day”—it’s 
sense to do so. Walk in the woods; visit your neighbors; widen 
friendships; relax! Mrs. M. L, Edwards, 

Jefferson County, Ala. 


Mrs. Edwards takes the Eight Dollars for the 
month’s best letter and Mrs. Dorroh the $10 
postal card prize. .. . “It’s dynamite,” says an- 
other letter on the Case of Mrs. B., “but do we dare to 
discuss birth control?”? Old Farm & Fireside discuss- 
ed it fully in 1929, and the heavens did not fall. So 
why not? ... We hear complaints from the poetry 
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BUY BONDS TO COVER POSTWAR 
PURCHASES 


As a part of its Fifth War Loan drive 
among farmers, the United States Treasury 
has asked permission to use our July, 1943, 
cover, “An All-Out Family In An All-Out 
War,” as one of a series of posters to be 
shown in colors all over America. 
honored by this recognition . . . 
all readers will prepare now to help America 
and themselves by investing every dollar 
they can spare in Bonds. 
the purpose of most farmers in buying Bonds 
is to be ready to buy needed equipment and 
improvements as soon as war ends—and 
this purpose should appeal to everybody. 
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piness in helping only one per- 
son, himself—a sickeningly mal- 
nourished and limited happi- . 
ness. Who loves all mankind 
will find happiness in helping all 
mankind—happiness unlimited. 


Love vs. Hate Among 
Nations 


So much for Love vs. Hate 
among _siindividuals. Among 
nations, as we have repeatedly 
said, selfishness brought on this 
war—the policy of our nation 
and other nations in trusting to 
what they thought their own 
smart selfish interests through 
neutrality and America First 

_ programs and being unwilling 
“to. help protect small nations 
like Manchuria, Ethiopia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland from ma- 
rauders like Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many. “Patriotism is not 
enough,” as Edith Cavell said. 
Christ’s Second Great Com- 
mandment certainly implies 
that we must seek for every oth- 
er nation as great a degree of 
fairness and justice as we want 
for our own nation—and not un- 
til we are willing to work ac- 
tively to make this a reality will 
wars cease and our sons cease to 
be butchered and maimed on 
altars of Hate and Anger. 

Next month I hope to discuss the still more 
practical application of these principles not only in 
personal and international relations, but especially 
in the training and development of our children 


and young people. Sincerely your friend, 


darrennes¢pos 


President and Editor. The Progressive Farmer. 


We feel 
and hope 


Surveys show that 
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lovers for having put them on a ration; so this month, 
relenting, we present in conclusion a song which won 
high place in our recent poetry competition: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


He is a partner of the sun and soil, 
Co-worker with the rain, 

And sharing in the harvest of his toil 
The weak grow strong again. 

They eat the fruits of fields they do not know 
In strange, far distant lands. 

The soldier, standing fast against the foe,— 
Children with pleading hands. 

He holds the earth in trust; a future age 
Shall be his heir. 

He writes across the fields a fateful page, 
A prophecy and prayer. 

George E. Mitchell, Marshall County, Ala. 


Yours, 


Qi. 


Corresponding Editor. 


(Address letters to 

“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.) 








Up from the Sea... 


A new and secret weapon until a few months ago, the 
GMC “Duck” has now become a valued veteran of 
invasion campaigns from Sicily to the South Pacific. 
Part boat and part truck, it combines the performance 
and advantages of both. Loaded with fighters, food or 
fighting equipment, it can travel from ship to shore, 
and back again, witha simple shifting of controls. * 
On land, the“ Duck’s” powerful engineand sturdy, 
six-wheel drive chassis carry it over regular road 


INVEST IN VICTORY.--> 


or tough terrain, right along with the famous GMC 
2% ton, “six-by-six’” Army truck. In the water, chas- 
sis and tires add stability and seaworthiness to the big, 
buoyant, all-steel hull, making for “‘smooth sailing” in 
heavy surf and high seas. Since earliest colonial wars, 
America’s fighting men have gone Down To The Sea 
In Ships. But World War II is the first time 
that our Soldiers, Sailors and Marines have 
come Up From The Sea In Amphibian Trucks! 
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GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches. . . 


Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 





Peter, You Can Never 
Be President... 


But, that’s about the oly door that’s barred to you—an immij)-rant 
boy—in America. 

You can become a great doctor. 

Or a painter or musician. 

You can be at the head of a business. 

You can be a farmer, a teacher, a scientist, a mechanic, a cl rgy- 
man or a statesman. 

It requires ability, the desire to get ahead, the will to work, and 
faith in yourself, in America and in God. 

The opportunity is here. 

The fact that you are poor—and were born in a foreign country 
needn’t hold you back. 

In this country nearly everyone at the top started at the bottom, 


Who you are or where you came from doesn’t matter. 


Whether you work for somebody else—or some day employ other 
people in a business of your own—youw’re free in America. 


And that is important. 

It’s that very freedom for individuals, industry and agriculture that 
provides incentive, creates competition, permits business to grow, 
makes jobs, increases production, lowers costs and raises wages. 
That’s the American way. 

In this country we have always encouraged inventive skill 
and ingenuity. 

Here, most of us take pride in honest work and achievement. 
The highest standard of living in the world is the result. 

And that’s something to think about. 

But in spite of all that, you'll find people here who talk about 
“rebuilding America.” They say it’s old fashioned, that it has 
outgrown its Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 

They would like to change all the things that have made America 
great—and pattern it after some other country. 

You'll hear a lot about voting for so-and-so because he’ll “take 
care of you and your family from now on.” 

But you’!l find that most self-respecting Americans prefer to take 
care of themselves—and work out their own futures. 


Americans don’t like to have someone else do their thinking for 
them—or tell them how to live their lives. 


Americans don’t like to be pushed around. 

Our forefathers founded this country to get away from that sort 
of thing. 

That’s why millions of people have settled here—and prospered. 
That’s why you and your parents came over here. 


That’s why millions of other people, weary of being bossed by 
dictators, harassed by bureaucrats, told what to do, where to work, 
what wages they can have—would give anything to be in America. 


Study this country carefully, Peter. Find out what really makes it tick. 


Study its political, social and industrial history, its achievements 
in agriculture. 


Discover for yourself how the power and the glory of America 
lie in her birthright of freedom and opportunity. 


Remember that we are fighting this war to defend that birthright. 


No, you can never be president, Peter—but your children can! And 
you can win a solid place for yourself and build a shining future 
here, if you will learn to stand on your own feet and #f you will 
do your share to keep America American. 
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